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THIS  is  the  first  issue  of  the  “Argue- 
not”  for  this  year. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  entire  board  to 
keep  the  high  standard  which  former 
editors  have  established  for  our  magazine. 

The  members  of  the  Staff  this  year  are, 
for  the  most  part,  new  and  inexperienced, 
and  regardless  of  their  attempt  to  have  a 
good  paper,  many  mistakes  will  probably 
occur.  However,  we  hope  to  benefit 
by  our  mistakes  and  desire  to  make  each 
issue  of  our  paper  much  better  than  the 
one  before  it. 

A perfect  magazine  is  our  goal, — watch 
us  strive  for  it! 


THE  FIRST  TERM 

THE  first  term  of  the  school  year, 
in  my  estimation,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. On  a pupil’s  entrance  into 
high  school,  none  of  the  teachers  know 


what  sort  of  worker  he  is.  If  he  thinks 
he  can  get  along  without  doing  his  home 
work  just  because  the  teacher  doesn’t 
keep  at  him,  he  is  mistaken.  The 
teachers  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
pupils  have  enough  school  spirit  to  do 
their  work.  High  school  isn’t  like  gram- 
mar school.  In  grammar  school  one 
may  let  slip  a few  days’  home  work; 
but  even  there,  one  is  checked  up  on 
everything.  In  high  school,  one  is  sup- 
posed to  do  each  day’s  work  because 
teachers  have  no  time  to  go  over  back 
work  for  the  sake  of  a few  lazy  pupils. 
No  pupil  should  enter  high  school  unless 
he  has  made  up  his  mnd  to  study  from 
the  very  first  day  to  the  very  last, 
because  each  day  in  the  high  school 
term  is  just  as  important  as  every 
other. 


Helen  M.  Trudeau,  ’28. 
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A Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient; 


Anew  school  year  has  started  and 
with  it  new  resolutions  should  be 
made  by  everyone. 

I should  like  to  call  to  the  minds  of 
the  seniors,  in  particular,  the  fact  that 
as  this  is  our  last  year  in  high  school, 
we  should  try  to  make  it  the  best  of  the 
four.  We  are  older;  we  have  increased 
our  store  of  knowledge;  and  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  a fair  amount 
of  common  sense 

The  responsibilities  of  our  class  arc 
twofold;  first,  we  must  set  a good  ex- 
ample to  the  sophomores;  secondly,  we 
must  raise  our  class  standards.  It  is 


hard  to  admit,  but  true  however,  that 
our  class  has  not  shone  with  any  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy  in  the  past.  We 
must  wake  up,  seniors.  This  is  the  year 
that  counts.  There  are  more  chances 
for  us  to  show  our  abilities  this  year 
than  in  any  previous  year.  We  should 
enter  into  school  activities  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  success  will  reward  us  with  a 
splendor  which  will  show  itself  in  the 
appearance  of  our  numerals  on  the 
scholarship  cup. 

A Member  of  Your  Class, 

Rita  Nelligan,  ’26. 


Class  Room  Bluffs 


ALMOST  every  student,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  has  come 
to  school  unprepared  in  his  studies  at 
least  once.  What  a feeling  comes  over 
him  as  he  notices  that  the  teacher  is  not 
very  good  natured  on  this  particular 
morning!  He  decides  to  make  the  best 
of  it  anyway.  He  takes  his  seat,  stopping 
every  once  in  a while  to  tell  a fellow 
student  of  his  unpreparedness.  It  is  a 
Latin  class.  He  sits  down,  and  as  the 
teacher  looks  invitingly  his  way  he  tries 
to  look  wise.  Ah,  she  has  looked  be- 
yond him  and  called  on  someone  behind 
him.  A sign  of  relief  escapes  from  him. 


Again  the  teacher  looks  his  way.  She 
has  skipped  him  again!  He  notices  that 
the  clock  seems  to  be  moving  more  slowly 
than  usual.  His  time  has  come!  The 
fates  have  played  him  false!  His  luck 
has  failed  him!  The  teacher  has  called 
on  him!  He  rises  slowly,  watching  the 
clock — two  minutes  more!  Can  he  do 
it?  He  starts  in  to  translate.  His 
knees  tremble.  Words  fail  him.  He 
sits  down  in  confusion — a perfect  zero  for 
the  day. 

He  gambled  with  fate,  and  lost! 

John  Slattery,  ’26. 


Wittti  Apologies  to  Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star” 


Tinkle,  tinkle,  little  car, 

How  I wonder  why  you  are. 

When  the  air  stays  in  a tire, 

Then  your  spark  plugs  will  not  fire. 

When  the  gasoline  is  gone, 

And  I swear  at  you  and  yourn, 

Then  you  show  your  vengeful  spite — 
Home  will  not  see  us  tonight. 


Then  the  traveller  in  the  dark 
Curses  car,  and  gas,  and  spark. 

How  can  he  know  when  to  go, 

When  you  balk  and  rattle  so? 

But  as  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Starts  to  function  in  the  dark, 
Though  I know  not  why  you  are, 
How  I love  you,  little  car! 

Joseph  Moore,  ’26 
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tip  O,  my  son,  but  remember  that 

VJ  no  Burns  was  ever  a coward!” 

With  those  words  ringing  in  his  ears, 
Jim  Burns,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his 
beloved  Scotch  mother  and  the  last  of 
the  family,  started  on  his  long  journey 
to  the  camp  of  that  great  American 
general,  “Mad”  Anthony  Wayne. 

The  war  of  the  Colonists  was  not  at 
all  successful  in  New  York  State,  and 
recruits  to  the  force  were  eagerly  sought. 
Jim  found  himself  welcomed  warmly 
and  he  soon  became  a regular  member 
of  the  force. 

In  doing  this,  he  fulfilled  one  of  his 
fondest  dreams.  For  months  he  had 
cherished  the  thought  of  joining  Wayne’s 
camp,  for  he  looked  up  to  Wayne  as  his 
ideal.  He  had  resolved  that  as  soon  as 
his  mother’s  permission  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  would  join  “Mad”  Anthony’s 
force.  Hence,  he  was  doubly  happy 
when  he  was  at  last  a full-fledged  mem- 
ber of  Wayne’s  Colonial  forces. 

The  camp  was  situated  at  the  lower 
peninsula  of  what  is  now  New  York. 
Here  daily,  Wayne  drilled  his  forces 
and  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the 
bayonet.  The  latter  drill  was  very 
essential,  for  the  forces  had  little  if  any 
powder.  Here,  also,  Wayne  waited 


daily  for  news  and  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  vigil  of  the  camp  was  kept  at 
highest  pitch,  since  the  forces  of  the 
British  were  continually  gathering,  and 
soon  they  established  a stronghold  on 
Stony  Point,  a hill  across  the  river  from 
Wayne’s  camp. 

Finally,  the  long  awaited  message  from 
Washington  arrived.  It  informed  Wayne 
that  the  British  fort  on  Stony  Point 
must  be  taken  immediately,  if  the  success 
of  the  Americans  was  to  be  assured. 

Wayne  called  his  forces  together  and 
addressed  them. 

“Men,  we  must  take  that  fort  across 
the  river.  We  haven’t  much  powder, 
so  we  must  rely  on  the  bayonet,  but  that 
fort  must  be  taken  tonight.  We  have 
drilled  for  weeks  on  the  use  of  the  bayonet 
and  we  should  be  prepared.  The  work 
ahead  is  for  courageous  men  only,  all 
others  had  best  leave  camp  now  and 
save  their  necks.  Will  we  take  that 
fort?” 

“We  will!’  rang  out  the  cry  of  every 
man. 

“We  start  at  ten.” 

The  whole  camp  was  suddenly  thrown 
into  a whirl  of  confusion  and  preparation. 
Everywhere  groups  of  men  discussed  the 
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work  of  the  night  to  come,  and  every- 
where there  was  one  and  only  one 
settled  feeling:  “If  ‘Mad’  Anthony  says 
that  we  must  take  that  fort,  the  place  is 
as  good  as  ours.” 

With  this  feeling  of  assurance,  the 
men  prepared  for  the  great  task  before 
them.  Upon  their  shoulders  was  the 
hope  of  the  nation.  If  they  won,  then 
security — if  they  lost,  then  woe. 

Ten  o’clock  and  the  start! 

Jim  found  his  mother’s  words  repeat- 
ing themselves  in  his  mind:  “No  Burns 
was  ever  a coward.” 

With  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night 
as  a covering,  the  American  forces  crossed 
slowly  to  the  point,  and  began  the  ascent 
to  the  fort.  They  had  reached  half-way 
to  their  goal  when  an  alert  sentinel 
fired  at  a shadow,  and  soon  inside  the 
stronghold  signs  of  activity  appeared. 

“Forward,  my  men,  and  take  the  fort,” 
“Mad”  Anthony’s  cry  rang  out  sharply 
in  the  frosty  air. 

The  troops  surged  onward  to  meet  the 
British  who  were  pouring  out  of  the  fort. 
Jim  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
fighting  and  soon  he  entirely  forgot  his 
surroundings  in  the  heat  of  the  battle. 
His  one  controlling  thought  was,  “We 
must  reach  the  fort.”  He  fought  as  he 
had  never  fought  before,  his  bayonet 
flashing  brightly  in  the  moonlight.  All 
around  him  he  could  hear  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  hear  the  rattle  of  the 


musketry  and  he  realized  the  task  before 
him.  No  man  of  the  Colonials  had.  as 
yet,  fired  a shot,  yet  the  British  line  was 
being  slowly  pushed  back.  Jim  fought 
harder,  becoming  a veritable  demon, 
inspiring  his  companions  and  terrifying 
the  enemy.  His  bayonet,  as  it  flashed 
in  and  out  in  its  terrible  work  of  carnage, 
was  red  now  with  running  blood.  It  told 
of  the  terrific  fury  with  which  it  was 
being  wielded. 

The  enemy  seemed  to  waver  and  reel 
and  again  “Mad”  Anthony’s  cry  rang  out, 
“Forward,  my  men,  and  take  the  fort!” 

With  a great  shout,  the  men  surged 
forward  with  a power  that  the  British 
could  not  check  and  what  once  had  been 
a solid  fighting  line  wavered  and  became 
broken  and  fleeing  fragments. 

The  British  fled,  leaving  dead  and 
dying  on  the  field,  and  over  Stoney 
Point  waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  once 
again  victorious.  The  Americans,  by 
the  use  of  cold  steel  alone,  had  put  to 
flight  a British  force  that  was  superior 
in  number  and  equipment. 

Jim  came  through  the  engagement 
without  any  serious  wound  and  with 
much  glory  for  his  wonderful  heroism. 
He  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  he 
was  fit  for  membership  in  “Mad”  Anthony 
Wayne’s  fighting  force  and,  above  all, — 
Jim  Burns  had  proved  that  he  was  “No 
Coward!” 

Wilbur  C.  Fay,  ’27. 


Dawn — Grey  clouds  breaking  in  the 
sky, 

First  faint  flush  in  the  eastern 
dawn ; 

Rosy  hued  is  the  silver  sky, 
First  suggestion  of  the  morn. 


Twilight — Grey  clouds  floating  in  the 
west, 

Golden-hued  sun  dips  in  the 
sky; 

Peace  descends  upon  the  earth 

And  calm  contentment  reigns 
on  high. 

Gertrude  Moloney,  ’27. 


THE  ARGUENOT 


The  Comity  Fair  of  Yesterday 


TEN  years  ago  a county  fair  created 
a great  deal  of  excitement.  The 
young  men  began  polishing  their  shoes  the 
night  before  in  order  to  look  their  hand- 
somest in  the  eyes  of  their  best  girls. 
Dad  had  the  horse  and  buggy  cleaned 
till  they  shone  and,  of  course,  the  prize 
hog  and  rooster  had  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Preparations  lasted  from  one  evening 
to  the  next.  These  consisted  not  only  of 
gathering  the  largest  squash  and  longest 
carrot,  but  also  of  preparing  clothes  for 
the  occasion.  These  holiday  togs  had 
to  be  well  aired  in  order  to  destroy  the 
strong  smell  of  camphor  and  moth-balls 
which  prevailed. 

It  was  at  this  fair  that  farmers  from 
the  neighboring  towns  gathered  for  dis- 
cussions. Although  they  talked  about 
everything,  from  a chicken  to  a cow, 
they  usually  ended  with  a searching 
glance  of  the  sky  and  a “Wal,  I reckon 
it’s  going  to  rain  tomorrow.” 

The  women,  of  course,  had  their  say 
and  gathered  enough  news  to  keep  them 
busy  until  the  next  county  fair  came 
along. 

There  were  many  beautifully  deco- 
rated booths.  One  was  the  so-called 
refreshment  booth  for  men.  Although 
it  was  elaborately  decorated  on  the 
outside,  there  was  only  a large  cider 
barrel  within.  It  was  here  that  every 
farmer  had  to  bring  his  share — one  jug 
of  wine.  This  wine  each  farmer  brought 
was  emptied  into  the  great  barrel  and 
the  mixture  provided  the  “free  drink” 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


Sometimes,  however,  plans  were  upset 
because  each  farmer  thought  that  if 
his  neighbor  brought  wine  and  he  brought 
water,  the  two  mixed  would  not  be  so 
bad.  This  Avas  successful  for  a time, 
but  when  all  the  farmers  did  it  and  when 
the  governor,  who  was  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, took  the  first  drink  and  found  it  to 
be  pure  water,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

Events  were  numerous  and  interesting. 
The  race  for  the  “greased  pig”  always 
drew  a great  crowd  of  onlookers.  Al- 
though your  clothes  were  somewhat 
smeared  when  you  got  through,  you 
did  not  want  the  other  fellow’s  girl  to 
think  that  he  was  the  bravest  in  the  lot, 
so  you  joined,  too.  Now,  a pig  is  hard  to 
catch  barehanded  anyway,  but  a greased 
pig  was  not  to  be  put  up  with  at  all. 

There  was  also  a great  number  of 
stump  speeches.  Some  were  prepared 
and  others  were  not.  If  you  thought 
yourself  of  any  importance  in  your  town 
or  community,  it  was  always  safe  to 
have  a speech  learned  beforehand. 

At  some  of  the  fairs  occasion  arose  for 
all  but  one  speaker  to  get  his  brain  work- 
ing fast.  Some  rascal,  not  having  enough 
money  saved  up  for  the  fair,  would  in- 
vent a glorious  stump  speech  and  go 
around  from  house  to  house  selling  copies 
at  fifteen  cents  each.  The  first  man  to 
be  called  upon  was  fortunate;  the  others, 
decidedly  not. 

On  the  whole,  a county  fair  was  con- 
sidered a place  where  one  could  have  a 
grand  time. 

Anna  E.  Weisul,  ’26. 


Lace  Leaf 

Lace  leaf,  here  on  the  autumn  mold,  Near  a mushroom’s  side  in  a fairy  ring — 

Bleached  by  the  sun  and  the  winter’s  cold,  Is  it  some  fairy  lady’s  fan, 

Tiny,  fan-shaped,  skeleton  thing,  Left  in  the  wood  when  the  cold  began? 

Dorothy  W.  Thompson,  ’26. 
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T H E A II  G U E N O T 


Whatt  tike  Mailman  Brouuglit; 


IT  was  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
school.  Mr.  Grant  had  spoken  of 
the  poor  scholarship  of  the  school  at 
assembly.  I was  worried.  Cards  were 
to  come  through  the  mail  to  those  who 
were  not  doing  passing  grades  of  work. 
What  would  the  mailman  bring  to  my 
house? 

I tried  to  make  myself  believe  that 
I was  above  par  in  all  my  studies.  But 
impossible!  I could  not  make  the  thought 
register  on  my  brain. 

I reached  home  on  the  day  the  cards 
were  to  be  out.  I sat  down  to  eat  my 
dinner,  when  suddenly  the  door-bell 
rang.  Was  it  the  mailman?  What 
would  he  bring? 

To  make  things  worse,  my  father  was 
home.  Of  course  the  cards  would  come 
to  him!  My  mother  went  to  the  door 
and  came  back  without  mail!  She  said, 
“It  was  only  a peddler.” 

I could  not  swallow  a bite  of  food. 
I left  the  table  leaving  my  dinner  un- 
touched. My  parents  immediately  be- 
came worried  and  supposed  that  I 
was  sick.  Indeed,  I really  looked 
sick! 

My  mother  could  give  any  number  of 
reasons  for  my  not  feeling  well,  but 
strange  she  did  not  think  my  illness  was 
due  to  too  much  home  study! 

I looked  out  of  the  window  and  I 
became  so  weak  I had  to  sit  down.  The 


mailman  was  coming  up  the  steps! 
What  would  he  bring? 

My  father  took  the  mail  and,  after 
talking  with  the  mailman  for  a few 
minutes,  he  entered  the  kitchen  and 
sat  down.  There  was  a bundle  of  mail. 
Each  envelope  looked  suspicious  to  me. 

Why  was  my  father  so  slow  in  opening 
his  mail?  This  was  his  third  letter.  As 
he  lifted  it  into  the  light,  I saw  something 
red  through  the  envelope.  Yes,  red 
cards  were  sent  out  for  very  poor  grades 
of  work!  I was  doomed!  I dared  not 
look  at  my  father!  He  was  opening 
the  envelope! 

I could  not  say  a word.  My  mother 
was  looking  at  me,  a puzzled  and  anxious 
expression  on  her  face. 

“Humph!”  My  father  had  the  floor. 
I jumped  three  feet.  I would  now  be 
asked  to  give  an  account  of  myself. 

“Humph!  that’s  what  I call  bunk!” 
my  father  said.  “Buy  a house  lot  in 
California  for  twenty-five  dollars!” 

My  strength  returning,  I looked  at 
him.  The  suspicious  envelope  had  con- 
tained a red  circular  advertising  land  in 
California. 

I recovered  so  quickly  after  seeing 
that  circular  that  by  three  o’clock  I was 
able  to  go  to  the  movies,  leaving  my 
parents  to  ponder  over  the  strange  ills 
of  their  child. 

Winifred  Barrett,  ’26. 


The  wind  was  cold, 
The  water  grey, 
And  we  were  out 
Upon  the  bay. 


Above  the  clouds 
Were  scudding  by, 

Before  the  wind, 

Against  the  sky. 

Jack  Hartwell,  ’28. 


T IIE  A II  G U E N 0 T 


Adventures  While 

DEAS!  Ideas! 

Many  of  these  important  but  elusive 
creatures  raced  through  my  mind  as  I 
sat  wrapped  in  thought,  searching  for 
subject-matter  for  an  essay. 

Suddenly  a voice  called  to  me  and, 
glancing  up,  I beheld  an  Idea  beckoning 
to  me. 

Choosing  Thought  as  my  com- 
panion and  guide,  I hastened  to  follow 
the  Idea. 

We  traveled  over  mountains  of  Sen- 
tences, deserts  of  Paragraphs  and 


Pursuing  an  Idea 

crossed  rivers  of  Punctuation,  but  always 
that  persistent  Idea  beckoned. 

Half-way  up  a steep  mountain,  Thought 
deserted  me,  and  I felt  myself  compelled 
to  retrace  my  steps. 

I finally  gave  in  to  Despair,  who  begged 
me  to  give  up  the  chase. 

I gave  up  and  returned  to  the  beginning 
again  searching  for  new  Ideas.  Now, 
I am  repentant  of  my  weakness,  for  here 
I am,  ready  to  enter  class,  without  even 
a title  for  an  essay. 

Ruth  Hennessey,  ’26. 


Falling  leaves, 
The  wind, 
Dark  nights, 
Sharp  days — 
October! 


Ghosts, 
Singing  pines, 
Oak  leaves, 
Hallowe’en— 
October! 

Bacon  bats, 

Marshmallows, 

Happy  days, 

Fun — 

October! 

Minnie  Greig,  ’26. 


Somewhere  down  on  Old  Cape  Coil, 
Where  the  houses  are  quaint,  yet  gay, 
Is  a spot  where  the  happy  children 
Love  to  come  and  play. 


They  tell  a tale  of  summer  days, 

Of  the  days  that  are  now  gone  by ; 

And  they  look  at  the  bundled-up  children 
With  a laugh  that  turns  to  a sigh. 


All  along  the  shore  the  waves 
Come  rushing  high  and  strong. 

And  as  they  break  on  the  sandy  beach 
They  sing  a laughing  song. 


High  above,  the  wild  geese  fly, 

And  the  hunter  with  gun  in  his  hand, 

Is  waiting  to  aim  at  some  wandering  bird 
From  behind  his  hunting  stand. 


The  light  on  the  point  sends  a glaring 
beam 

And  seems  to  tell  of  woe. 

But  the  sea  now  smiles  a gleeful  smile 
And  says,  “Fall  was  ever  so.” 

Alice  Wolfe,  '28. 
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THE  ARGUENOT 


Mary  of  Bordeaux 


^TTERY  well,  your  Majesty.”  With 
* a deep  curtesy  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour left  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV, 
He  looked  after  her  musingly,  then  as 
though  suddenly  waking  from  a trance 
called  loudly  for  more  music,  wine,  and 
dancing. 

It  was  an  age  of  magnificence,  grandeur, 
and  luxury  in  France.  The  court  life  was 
but  a round  of  hunting,  gambling,  danc- 
ing, and  play-acting  parties.  Louis  the 
Gay  was  indeed  a King! 

Madame  de  Pompadour  left  the  gay 
ballroom  and,  with  three  ladies-in-waiting, 
walked  directly  to  the  gardens.  There, 
as  she  expected,  she  found  Prince  Charles 
making  love  to  her  fourth  lady-in-waiting, 
Marie  Richlieu.  She  paused,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  scene,  but  then  coughed, 
and  advanced  toward  them. 

“His  Majesty  awaits  thee  in  the  ball- 
room, Prince  Charles.” 

The  handsome  young  man  frowned 
slightly  and  flushed,  but  instantly  re- 
gaining his  usual  composure,  he  bowed 
slowly  and  gracefully  and  left  the  group 
with  a last  fond  look  at  Marie. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  smiled  to 
herself,  but  then,  as  though  other  than 
pleasant  thoughts  took  possession  of  her 
mind,  she  frowned,  pushed  away  the 
troublesome  ruffles  at,  her  neck,  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  Marie.  Marie,  a 
picture  of  humility,  curtsied  deeply  and 
slowly,  and  glanced  quickly  and  shyly 
at  Madame. 

“Marie,  my  sweet,  thou  lovest 
him?” 

“Ah!  Madame,”,  cried  Marie,  her  voice 
quivering  with  emotion.  “Hast  thou — ” 
she  started  to  explain. 

Madame  interrupted.  “’Tis  enough, 
my  love.  But  think  of  your  different 
stations  in  the  court.” 


Marie’s  lips  tightened  anti  Madame 
noticed  a flash  of  anger  in  her  eye. 

“To  be  sure,  Madame;  but  what  a 
shallow  thing  is  a title!” 

Madame  de  Pompadour  sighed,  put  an 
arm  around  the  slim  figure  and  said, 
“Tis  surely  a foolish  thing.  But  the 
King  has  decided — and,  well,  you  know 
of  Llis  Magesty’s  plans  to  marry  Charles 
to  Mary  of  Bordeaux?” 

Marie  started.  “Mary  of  Bordeaux?” 

“But  yes,  my  sweet  one,  the  be- 
trothal jewels  were  sent  by  a messenger 
in  secret,  for  fear  of  Charles  wrath 
and  refusal.  ’Tis  but  to  the  south  a 
little  ways,  and  the  messenger  was  sent 
with  them  four  days  ago.” 

Marie  smiled  and  said,  “Aye,  Madame, 
but  the  jewels  shall  travel  a long  journey 
’ere  they  reach  Mary.” 

Her  hands  were  trembling  and  her 
eyes  shining,  and  in  the  next  few  minutes 
she  related  breathlessly  an  exciting  tale — 
a tale  of  a beautiful  Princess  of  the  Blood, 
an  old  titled  Prince,  an  ambitious  mother, 
and  an  irate  father.  The  flight,  the 
search,  the  secret,  the  fear,  the  love — ah — 

As  Prince  Charles  entered  the  ball- 
room, every'  eyre  turned  toward  the 
handsome  cavalier.  He  was  their  idol, 
the  darling  of  the  Court!  Everybody 
bent  in  a curtsey'  or  bow,  and  Prince 
Charles  cried,  “Up,  up,  my  friends! 
’Tis  but  I,  Charles  the  Simple!” 

A merry  laugh  followed  this;  the  music 
again  started  and  the  dance  proceeded. 

It  was  with  great  interest,  however, 
that  the  dancers  watched  the  King’s 
throne.  They  had  long  felt  an  ominous 
foreboding  in  the  air.  Louis  had  de- 
cided that  it  was  time  for  Charles  to  be 
informed  of  the  plans  that  had  been 
made  for  him,  and  though  they  had  been 
discussed  but  once  before,  they'  both 
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knew  perfectly  each  other’s  feelings  on 
this  delicate  subject.  Louis  had  just 
that  night  heard  of  Charles’  love  for 
Marie  Richlieu  and  though  he  knew 
little  of  Marie,  save  her  beauty  and  charm, 
he  decided  to  have  everything  settled 
once  and  for  all,  and,  of  course,  in  his 
own  way.  Prince  Charles  thought  dif- 
ferently. 

A rather  warm  discussion  ensued; 
the  music  stopped  and  Charles  was 
heard  to  say,  “I  will  marry  Mary  of 
Bordeaux  for  no  man!  Why,  I haven’t 
even  seen  the  maid!  What  to  do  if  she 
sporteth  a crooked  eye?” 

On  other  occasions  the  Court  would 
have  laughed  good-naturedly,  but  now — - 
ah,  the  King  would  have  a word. 

“But  thou  art  my  son,  my  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  France  shall  have 
no  servant  girl  as  Queen.” 

Prince  Charles  flushed  an  angry  red 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  was  about  to 
stalk  from  the  room,  when  Madame  de 
Pompadour  entered  with  her  ladies. 

“Ah,  Madame  de  Pompadour!”  It 
seemed  as  though  everyone  breathed 
more  easily . 

“Ah!  Madame,  to  me  at  once!”  The 
King  spoke. 

“But  no,  my  friend,  listen  to  me!” 
The  Prince  spoke. 

“Your  Majesty,”  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, the  court  peacemaker,  looked 
straight  at  Louis  and  said,  “why  not 
have  a look  at  this  Mary  of  Bordeaux?” 

“A  plan!  a plan!”  The  dancers  of  the 
court  saw  a possible  reconciliation  be- 
tween father  and  son,  for,  after  all, 
though  King  and  Crown  Prince  of 
France,  that  is  really  what  they  were. 

“Well— yes.”  The  King  was  slow  to 
agree. 

It  was  now  the  night  of  Mary’s  arrival. 


Madame  de  Pompadour  had  kept  the 
King’s  mind  so  busy  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  custom  of  meeting  the  be- 
trothed Princess  with  a court  procession. 
And  now  tonight,  even  though  it  would 
seem  that  Madame  would  be  tired,  she 
sparkled  with  wit  and  vivacity,  and  with 
three  ladies-in-waiting  was  well  at  ease. 
Not  so  with  Charles  and  the  King.  Both 
were  very  nervous. 

The  Court  was  indeed  a picture — 
perfume,  silks,  satins,  high  heels,  and 
beautiful,  perfect  curtsies.  Gorgeous 
chandeliers  sparkled  with  a million  dif- 
ferent lights,  reflecting  on  the  polished 
floor  and  mirrored  walls.  The  courtiers 
were  chattering  nervously.  It  was  in- 
deed a crisis. 

The  great  curtains  swung  gracefully 
aside.  Pages  announced  Mary ’s  entrance 
by  clear,  flute-like  notes.  A hush  fell  on 
the  Court.  The  King  rose,  and  advanced 
but  a few  steps.  Charles  looked  wildly 
about  like  a hunted  deer.  The  Court 
held  its  breath  and  waited  with  a perfect, 
uncanny  quiet.  Charles’  quick  breath- 
ing was  plainly  audible.  The  click  of 
heels  was  heard  on  the  marble  stairs, 
the  swish  of  skirts  at  the  turnings,  and 
Mary,  with  the  most  gorgeous  train  the 
Court  had  ever  witnessed,  came  into 
view.  Prince  Charles  paled,  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  muttering  something  under  his 
breath,  ran  forward.  King  Louis  sat 
down  suddenly  and  heavily  and  not  at  all 
gracefully,  right  where  he  stood.  But 
ah!  a look  at  Madame  de  Pompadour! 
That  beautiful  lady  was  smiling  serenely 
and,  pushing  away  the  troublesome  ruffles 
at  her  neck,  she  bent  over  the  King  and 
said,  ‘'Quite  a match,  eh?” 

For  Mary  of  Bordeaux  was  none  other 
than  Marie,  her  truant  lady-in-waiting. 

Jane  M.  Waldheim,  ’27. 
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THE  ARGUENOT 


The  East  and  the  West 


CLANG!  clang!  came  the  vibrations 
of  a distant  gong.  Then  he  stood 
up,  but  was  so  dizzy  and  faint  he 
“flopped”  to  the  floor  again.  Slowly  his 
senses  and  vision  came  back  and  the  last 
thing  he  remembered  was  sitting  in  his 
office  talking  with  a stranger. 

When  this  American  had  fully  regained 
consciousness,  he  sat  up  and  looked 
about.  Instead  of  being  in  his  office,  he 
found  himself  sitting  on  a dirty  couch. 
Feeling  piercing  eyes  on  him  he  looked 
up  to  see  the  cruel,  beady  eyes  of  a 
Chinaman  staring  at  him.  “Where  am 
I?”  were  his  first  words.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  breast  pocket  only  to  find  it 
empty.  “I  have  been  robbed!”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  American  stood  up.  He  was  short 
and  stocky  with  piercing  gray  eyes  and 
a dark  complexion. 

“I  know  you,  Huang-Ho,  and  all  about 
your  trick,”  he  said.  Then  Watson, 
the  American,  whipped  out  an  automatic 
pistol  and  levelling  it  at  the  Chinaman 
yelled,  “Eve  got  you  now,  Huang.  That 
contract  is  worth  fifty  thousand  to  me 
and  a hundred  thousand  to  you.  If  you 
value  your  life,  give  me  that  contract.” 

A sneer  crossed  the  face  of  the  Oriental. 
“Hold  yourself,”  he  said  calmly  in  per- 
fect English.  “You  will  find  the  bullets 
taken  from  your  gun.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  resistance.  Look!”  and  he 
clapped  his  hands  together  twice.  Im- 
mediately panels  on  both  sides  of  the 
dark  room  slid  open  and  there  stood  two 


evil  looking  Chinamen  with  long  mur- 
derous looking  knives  in  their  hands. 
“See!”  replied  the  Chinamen.  Then 
he  clapped  his  hands  and  the  figures  dis- 
appeared. 

The  American  knew  that  he  couldn’t 
fight  Huang-Ho  in  his  own  den.  He 
realized,  too,  that  in  some  mysterious 
Chinese  way,  he  had  been  drugged  and 
carried  to  Huang-Ho  by  his  agents. 

The  American  had  just  made  a con- 
tract worth  half  a million  dollars  for  a 
firm,  and  now  he  was  held  prisoner  by 
this  Chinaman  who  held  the  contract. 

Suddenly  the  American’s  fists  shot  out, 
catching  Huang-Ho  on  the  chin  and 
knocking  him  unconscious.  Watson 
caught  him  as  he  fell. 

Hurriedly  he  changed  clothes  with  the 
Oriental.  He  even  cut  off  the  highly 
prized  queue  which  he  fastened  hastily 
to  the  Chinaman’s  cap. 

Imitating  the  Chinese  walk  as  best  he 
could,  he  opened  a door  and  entered  a 
room  which  was  filled  with  loafing  China- 
men who  were  smoking  opium  and  rolling 
dice.  The\r  were  all  so  busy  they  didn’t 
so  much  as  look  at  Watson,  who  shuffled 
along  with  his  face  masked  with  the 
long  sleeves.  He  reached  a door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  and  after  climbing 
some  stairs  found  himself  out  doors  in 
the  very  heart  of  Boston’s  Chinatown. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  police  raided 
the  place  and  returned  the  contract  to 
Watson. 

Richard  Crosby,  ’27. 


I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  failure, 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me, 

’Til  I start  for  school  in  the  morning, 
Then  failure  follows  me. 


I study  at  home  without  failure, 
And  hope  for  an  average  of  “B,” 
But  when  I receive  my  report  card, 
Failure  “tunes  in”  with  an  E. 

C.  Donovan,  ’26 
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eePolo  Game  Pies — ” 


IT  was  at  the  annual  game  of  polo 
between  the  Myopia  Country  Club 
and  the  Dedham  Club  that  I witnessed 
this  inc  dent  about  which  I write.  The 
game  was  played  on  the  polo  field  on 
t he  estate  of  Cameron  Forbes,  ex-governor 
of  the  Philippines. 

Previous  to  this  event  each  team  had 
won  a hard  contested  struggle  and  this 
was  to  be  the  “rubber”  game.  The 
game  started  early  in  the  afternoon  with 
a large  crowd  present. 

Much  interest  was  being  shown  in 
this  game  for  the  reason  that  Cameron 
Forbes,  himself  a player  of  note,  was  to 
face  his  old-time  college  friend,  Leonard 
Wood  the  present  governor  of  the 
Philippines. 

Everything  progressed  finely  through 
the  first  quarter  when  the  players  came 
in  to  change  ponies.  Given  a fresh 
start,  the  game  took  on  renewed  interest 
until  Dedham  was  leading,  three  goals  to 
one.  Then  the  Myopia  Club,  led  by 
Forbes,  attempted  to  even  up  the  tally. 

Interest  was  at  high  pitch  as  Forbes, 
receiving  the  ball  near  his  own  goal, 
started  to  worry  it  down  the  field  at  a 
fast  pace.  He  soon  outdistanced  all 
the  other  ponies  except  the  one  of  Wood. 
Neck  and  neck  they  flashed  down  the 
field,  one  trying  to  keep  possession  of 
the  ball,  the  other  trying  to  gain  it. 
Back  and  forth  across  the  front  of  the 
goal  they  went,  until  with  a clever  kick 
of  his  foot  the  pony  of  Forbes  sent  the 
ball  between  the  poles. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  third  set, 
the  same  act  had  again  been  performed 
by  a player  of  the  Myopia  team,  so  that 
now  they  were  on  an  even  score  of  3-3. 

With  the  commencing  of  the  last  set 
both  teams  tried  hard  to  push  across  the 
extra  point  that  would  spell  “victory.” 
Suddenly  an  aeroplane  was  seen  way  off 
to  the  west.  The  players  were,  however, 
so  absorbed  in  the  game  that  they  had 
not  noticed  it.  After  a few  moments  a 
few  of  the  players  spotted  it  and  were 
startled  to  see  it  slip  sideways  and  start 
volplaning  toward  the  field,  which  was 
the  only  piece  of  open  land  thereabouts. 
Faster  and  faster  it  came  and  two  of  the 
players  started  for  the  other  side  of  the 
field.  But  not  so  did  Forbes  or  Wood, 
for  they  were  determined  that  their  team 
would  win.  When  Forbes  received  the 
ball  and  started  down  the  field,  several 
players  called  to  him  to  come  in,  for  the 
plane  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 
With  the  aeroplane  still  quite  a distance 
overhead,  he  stroked  the  ball  and  sent 
it  spinning  toward  the  goal  line. 

Then  a queer  thing  happened.  As  the 
aeroplane  neared  the  ground  it  dove 
squarely  for  the  uprights  and  demolished 
them.  Just  at  this  time  the  ball  passed 
between  the  wheels  of  the  plane  where 
the  goal  posts  had  stood. 

Everyone  wondered  whether  it  would 
be  counted  a goal  or  not,  and  the  captains 
themselves  do  not  know  to  this  day  who 
won  the  game. 

Joseph  Renaghan,  ’26. 


Civil  Discord  in  the  Heavens 

ONE  day  as  I floated  lazily  about  tor,  I was  seized  with  an  inspiration  to 
on  a soft,  wooley,  white  cloud,  I visit  her.  As  the  cloud  passed  nearer 
noticed  we  were  passing  over  Venus,  her,  I took  a deep  breath,  jumped,  and 
Remembering  her  reputation  as  a narra-  landed  in  a heap  on  her  nose.  After 
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the  usual  formalities,  I begged  her  to 
tell  me  a story.  She  did  so  and  then  I 
said  I must  leave.  The  dear  thing 
begged  me  to  stay  to  tea  but  I declined, 
saying  that  I had  promised  to  call  on 
Mars.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  was 
not  so,  but  then  I don’t  like  the  way 
Venus  makes  tea  anyway. 

I decided  to  question  Mars  about  the 
story  I had  heard,  so  I hopped  on  a 
great,  black  express  Cloud  and  skimmed 
over  to  him.  I found  that  old  gentle- 
man in  very  poor  humor,  but  by  much 
coaxing  and  flattering  and  begging,  I 
got  him  to  tell  me  his  version  of  the 
story  that  Venus  had  told  me.  It  was 
exactly  the  same,  so  I concluded  there 
must  be  a written  record.  Here  is  the 
tale  as  told  me  by  those  worthy  old 
Planets. 

“Once,  when  time  began,  the  Sky 
held  a big,  happy  crowd,  jolly  old  Sol 
Sun,  placid  Lady  Luna  Moon,  all  the 
Planet  family,  ar.d  the  Twinkling  Stars. 
Even  the  Earth  was  a part  of  this  group. 

“Sol  sparkled  brilliantly  and  Luna, 
with  a cool  silver  sheen.  The  Planets 
whirled  about,  merry  and  care  free, 
while  the  Twinkling  Stars  gamboled  and 
frisked  about  their  home  like  little  lambs. 
But  the  Earth — Ah!  he  considered  him- 
s elf  superior  to  the  rest  and  separated 
from  them,  whirling  off  into  space  until 
lie  became  cold  and  staid  and  morose. 
Still,  all  went  well  with  this  jolly  place 
until  one  day  jealousy  and  discord  came 
into  their  midst. 

“Sol  had  heard  the  Earthites  saying 
that  they  preferred  Luna’s  cool  light  to 
his  blazing  glare.  Especially  did  the 
lovers  prefer  it  and  Sol  would  have 
enjoyed  watching  them,  but  they  gave 
Lady  Luna  the  privilege. 

“Now,  in  spite  of  his  naturally  sunny 
disposition,  Sol  sometimes  showed  a 
hot,  fiery  temper  as  you  Earthites  have 


often  felt.  He  lost  it  now.  ‘Woman,’ 
he  thundered,  ‘wha  dv  va  mean?  Yuh 
great  big  heifer,  tryin’  t’  outshine  me! 
Huh!’  and  he  used  »lan< 7 — something  un- 
heard of  from  him. 

“This,  of  course,  aroused  Luna’s  wrath, 
which  was  of  the  cold  white  variety. 
‘Sol,’  she  cried,  ‘I  have  done  nothing  to 
you.  You  are  a proud,  insolent,  over- 
grown, conceited,  jealous,  hot-tempered, 
selfish  cad!’  With  that  she  flounced 
across  the  Sky  in  high  spirits. 

“The  Planets  immediately  took  sides 
and  then  began  a horrible  war.  The 
Stars  alone  were  neutral.  They  were 
paralyzed  with  fright  and  even  forgot 
how  to  Twinkle.  But  the  fight — ugh! 
It  was  awful!  How  bullets  flew,  leaving- 
great,  flaming  trails  of  fire  behind  them! 

“Old  grumpy  Earth  awoke  in  a terrific 
tantrum.  ‘Stop  that  consarn  noise,’  he 
roared,  ‘or  I’ll  break  you  all  into  atoms!’  ” 

“But  they  didn’t.  Oh  my,  no!  It 
grew  louder  and  louder  and  the  Earth 
added  his  din  until  it  sounded  like 
‘Bedlam  let  loose.’  Many,  many  of 
the  Planets  were  broken  to  bits. 

“At  length  old  Mother  Nature  took 
things  into  her  own  hands.  She  decreed 
that  Sol  should  shine  only  in  the  day- 
time and  not  move  out  of  his  allotted 
space;  that  Luna  should  be  Queen  of 
the  Night  and  the  Stars  her  attendants; 
(they  would  not  quarrel,  for  the  Stars 
loved  Luna  so  well  that  they  called  her 
Mammy  Moon  and  she  called  them  her 
children);  that  the  Planets  and  Earth 
should  travel  around  Sol  and  thus  avoid 
each  other’s  presence  at  close  quarters. 

“So  peace  and  order  were  once  more 
restored,  but  the  old  way  was  not  for- 
gotten. Often  Sol  mourns  for  it.  When 
he  does,  he  calls  the  Storm  Clouds  and 
they  hide  him.  Then  his  tears  fall  on 
the  Earth  and  you  call  it  rain. 

“Luna,  too,  is  sad.  Each  night  she 
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sheds  a few  quiet  tears  and  keeps  bravely 
on.  In  the  morning  you  see  her  tears 
sparkling  on  the  grasses  and  plants 
and  call  it  dew. 

“Sometimes  she  ‘puts  her  pride  in  her 
pocket’  and  goes  to  Sol.  Then  occurs 
what  you  call  a solar  eclipse  or  sometimes 
a total  eclipse.  Of  course,  this  arouses 
Sol’s  jealousy  and  his  temper  boils  over, 
so  slowly  and  sadly  Luna  goes  back  to 


her  space,  but  always  hoping  Sol  will 
conquer  his  insane  pride  and  jealousy. 

“So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning 
and  will  be  until  the  end.” 

Now  that  I ha\e  told  you  this  great 
and  interesting  story,  I shall  rest  on  that 
big  feathered  Cloud  over  at  the  tip  of 
the  tall  pine  tree  that  reaches  into  the 
Sky. 

Barbara  Roberts,  ’27. 


News  from 

U \ L ” was  calling  together  his  troop 
* of  hardy  warriors.  There  were 
eight  of  them  and  each  and  every  one 
considered  himself  strong  enough  to 
fight  a giant  single-handed. 

“Al”  blew  his  whistle  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  troop  came  from  every  di- 
rection. There  were  tall  ones  and  short 
ones,  fat  ones  and  skinny  ones.  But 
though  they  varied  in  size,  they  -were  all 
of  the  same  mind  at  present. 

The  great  idea  was  the  raiding  of  an 
orchard.  The  fruit  was  all  just  ripe 
enough  to  give  the  eater  a wonderful 
stomach-ache. 

This,  however,  made  the  fruit  seem 
even  better  to  the  adventuresome  boys. 

The  orchard  lay  just  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a small  brook  from  “Camp  Spy,” 
where  the  boys  were  now  assembled. 

A raft,  so  long  that  if  it  were  not 
placed  in  the  brook  very  carefully,  it 
would  quickly  turn  into  a bridge,  was 
waiting  on  the  shore  for  the  starting 
of  the  raid.  It  had  been  planned  that 
two  of  the  warriors,  acting  as  guards, 
would  place  the  raft  in  the  foaming  water 
at  a signal  given  by  their  honorable 
captain. 


The  flag  went  up.  This  was  the  signal 
and  everyone  was  at  his  post.  The 
captain  stood  at  a make-believe  gate 
and  examined  the  boys  as  they  went  by. 
Each  boy  saluted  him  by  raising  high 
his  wooden  sword. 

Silence!  All  were  ready.  Again  the 
whistle  sounded.  They  pushed  off  and 
sailed  about  five  inches.  They  made  a 
proper  landing  and  were  ready  for  the 
first  attack. 

This  time  the  orders  were  whispered. 
They  advanced  across  a small  field  to 
the  orchard. 

Another  signal  was  given  as  they 
neared  the  first  tree.  They  shook  the 
tree  violently  and  filled  their  pockets 
and  mouths  with  the  green  fruit. 

They  moved  from  tree  to  tree  picking 
what  they  wanted.  But  what  seemed  to 
be  the  matter? 

After  a while  they  started  for  home 
with  long  faces,  to  mark  in  the  record 
book  the  account  of  an  unsuccessful  raid. 

’Cause  what’s  the  fun  of  a raid  if  the 
dogs  are  all  tied  up,  the  barbed-wire 
fences  down,  and  the  farmer’s  sick  a-bed 
with  the  gout? 

Alice  Wolfe,  ’28. 
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Patience  yg.  Plots 


MARIAN  sank  into  the  rocker  with 
a sigh  of  relief.  What  a long  ard 
weary  day  it  had  been!  Her  position  as 
governess  to  the  adorable  twins  had  not 
turned  out  as  she  had  anticipated.  Her 
thoughts  reverted  to  that  day  when  she 
had  walked  in  the  park  with  Jim.  A 
group  of  small  children  were  playing- 
near  them.  “How  adorable  children 
are.”  Marian  murmured.  “I’d  just  love 
to  get  a position  taking  care  of  them.” 

Jim  laughed.  “Oh,  they  look  cute 
enough  when  they’re  all  dressed  up,  but 
taking  care  of  them  isn’t  so  easy.  As  for 
mischief,  just  leave  it  to  them.  My 
aunt  has  twins  and  they’re  mischievous 
as  imps.  The  last  governess  she  had 
for  them  only  stayed  two  weeks.  She 
hasn’t  a new  governess  for  them  yet.” 

Marian  spoke  confident^.  “She 
couldn’t  have  been  very  patient  with 
them.  I bet  if  I had  the  chance  I could 
get  along  splendidly,  and  wouldn’t  even 
think  of  leaving  after  two  weeks.” 

“Would  you  really  like  to  be  governess 
to  the  kids?”  Jim  asked.  “If  you 
would,  I know  my  aunt  would  be  glad 
to  have  you.” 

Marian  had  assented  and  then  laugh- 
ingly added,  “I’ll  bet  a box  of  candy  that 
I can  stick  it  out  two  months.” 

“All  right.”  Jim  agreed.  “If  you 
win  I give  you  a box  of  candy,  but  if 
you  lose,  what  will  you  give  me?” 

“Why,  a box  of  candy,  or  what  would 
you  want?”  she  asked. 


“How  about  a kiss?”  Jim  said  merrily. 
Marian  at  first  demurred,  but  feeling- 
sure  of  victory,  finally  consented. 

Now,  after  only  three  weeks,  Marian 
was  ready  to  give  up.  She  hadn’t 
thought  it  possible  that  two  small  heads 
could  think  of  so  much  mischief.  First, 
it  had  been  blackening  the  chalk  so  it 
wouldn’t  write.  Then,  they  had  put 
gum  in  unheard-of  places,  glued  pages  of 
books  together,  and  done  numerous  other 
things  to  cause  her  annoyance.  Her 
third  week  was  over.  That  was  enough. 
Billy  and  Betty  would  have  to  get  a new 
governess. 

The  next  morning  she  told  their  mother 
of  her  decision,  and,  soon  after,  she  pre- 
pared to  leave. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  twins  were 
talking  to  each  other.  “Gee,  I hated  to 
be  so  awful  bad  ’cause  Miss  Marian  was 
so  nice  and  pretty,”  said  Betty. 

“But  Jim  gave  us  a whole  dollar,”  re- 
plied Bill}',  “and  mother  said  ’twas  all 
right.  I guess  she  likes  him  a lot, 
anyway,  ’cause  I saw  her  lookin’  at  his 
picture  lots  a times.” 

“Jim  likes  her,  too,”  said  Betty.  “I 
heard  him  tell  mother  so.” 

Meanwhile,  at  home  again,  Marian 
was  thinking  of  the  bet  she  had  made, 
lost,  and  would  now  have  to  pay.  A 
smile  dimpled  her  pretty  chin.  “Well,” 
she  mused,  “it  might  have  been  worse.” 

Rose  Perlmutter,  ’27. 


Am  Experience  in  the  Fog 

THIS  summer,  at  the  beach,  we  had  planned,  for  her  entertainment,  a motor 
had  foggy  weather  for  a week,  boat  trip  to  Squirrel  Island  and  dinner 
It  was  the  last  week  that  one  of  the  girls  at  the  hotel  there.  Each  night  we  post- 
was  going  to  be  with  us,  and  we  had  poned  the  trip  until  the  next,  until, 
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finally,  the  last  night  arrived  and  it 
was  as  foggy  as  ever.  All  our  parents 
had  told  us  not  to  go,  but  someone 
went  ahead  and  made  reservations  at 
the  hotel,  so  we  were  determined  to  go 
in  spite  of  our  parents’  commands  to 
the  contrary. 

The  trip  was  not  a long  one,  so  we 
thought  we  could  leave  early  and  get 
back  before  we  were  even  missed.  The 
motor  boat,  which  was  to  take  us  on 
the  trip,  was  a large  one,  fully  able  to 
accommodate  ten  people,  and  it  had  a 
good-sized  cabin. 

At  five  o’clock  we  assembled  at  the 
dock — eight  of  us, — and  fifteen  minutes 
later,  equipped  with  a searchlight  and 
whistle,  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way 
through  the  ledges  toward  the  island. 

The  fog  was  so  dense,  we  could  scarcely 
see  a thing,  but  somehow  we  managed 
to  get  to  our  destination  in  two  hours 
instead  of  the  forty-five  minutes  we  had 
expected  the  trip  to  take.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  thought  of  getting  back  home 
that  made  us  so  anxious  and  quiet  all 
during  dinner,  but  we  were  all  glad  when 
it  was  time  to  start  home. 

We  began  singing,  but  we  had  not  gone 
far  when  we  stopped  short — the  engine 
had  ceased  its  “put!  put!”  In  vain 
did  the  boys  try  to  make  it  go,  and  after 
an  hour’s  work — during  which  we  watched 
anxiously  for  a boat  which  might  ram 
us — they  couldn’t  start  her.  We  were 
about  ready  to  give  up. 

Every  second  we  were  drifting  out 
around  the  Cuckals,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  was  the  open  sea.  For  another 
half  hour  we  drifted  in  the  drizzly  rain 
and  cold  while  the  boys  with  new  energy 
tried  to  get  the  engine  started.  Once 
it  started,  only  to  stop  Immediately. 

Every  minute  we  could  hear  the 


warning  bell  at  Sequin  ring  clearer  and 
clearer  and  we  knew  that  in  another  hour 
we  would  be  out  in  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  boys  kept  blowing  our 
whistle  and  it  seemed  as  if  someone 
must  hear  us.  The  waves  were  growing- 
higher,  and  spray  came  over  the  bow  at 
each  dip.  Seasickness  was  most  pre- 
valent— already  four  had  retired  to  the 
cabin. 

Another  thirty  minutes  passed.  We 
blew  the  whistle  continually  until  in  the 
distance,  we  heard  an  answering  echo. 
It  grew  louder  and  louder  until  we  could 
faintly  discern  the  lights  of  an  approach- 
ing boat.  Fearing  lest  they  run  us  down, 
we  shouted  long  and  loudly,  until,  hearing 
our  cries,  they  stopped  their  engine  and, 
by  means  of  searchlights  and  yelling, 
located  us. 

The  waves  nearly  swamped  us,  but 
somehow  we  kept  righted.  Our  rescuers 
threw  us  a rope  and  pulled  us  alongside 
of  their  boat.  It  was  the  Ilcsford — the 
boat  which  plied  daily  from  Boothbay 
Harbor  to  the  islands,  along  the  coast, 
as  far  as  Squirrel  Island.  Peering  over 
the  side  of  the  railing  were  our  parents 
and  although  we  knew  what  was  in  store 
for  us,  maybe  we  weren’t  glad  to  get 
into  the  shelter  of  the  steamer!  As  we 
turned  around,  the  pilot  of  the  boat 
showed  us  where  we  were.  We  were 
directly  opposite  the  last  point  beyond 
which  was  the  ocean. 

After  our  arrival  at  home,  we  were  told 
that  our  parents  had  become  alarmed 
when  they  discovered  our  absence  and 
missing  the  motor  boat,  had  guessed 
where  we  had  gone. 

The  Ilesford  lying  in  dock  had  been 
sent  after  us  and — then — but  you  know 
the  rest  of  it. 


Frances  Johnston,  ’26. 
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Easy  Money 


U'pVAE),  may  I take  the  car  to 
morrow  night?”  asked  Marjorie 
Brown  of  her  father,  who  was  seated 
before  the  fire  reading  the  paper. 

“Did  some  one  speak?”  he  asked 
vacantly. 

“May  I take  the  car  tomorrow  night?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  Ask  your  mother,” 
he  replied  absently. 

“But,  dad,”  said  Marjorie,  “mother 
told  me  to  ask  you.” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  he  grumbled. 
“Don’t  bother  me.  Can’t  you  see  I’m 
busy?” 

“Frank,”  called  Mrs.  Brown,  “will 
you  mend  this  chair?” 

“Yes,  yes,  later,  but  don’t  bother  me 
now,”  answered  her  husband  impatiently. 

Mrs.  Brown,  recognizing  his  tone, 
decided  to  wait.  She  brought  her  sew- 
ing and  sat  down  opposite  Marjorie. 
It  was  quiet  for  a short  time;  then  a door 
slammed  and  in  burst  Barbara,  Marjorie’s 
younger  sister. 

“Just  look,”  she  cried,  waving  an  envel- 
ope. “An  invitation  to  the  Wards’  lunch- 
eon. A chance  to  meet  Mrs.  Ward’s  niece 
from  Chicago.  Isn’t  that  wonderful?” 

“I  haven’t  a thing  to  wear!”  she  said. 

“Neither  have  I,”  said  Marjorie.  Mr. 
Brown  looked  up  and  declared,  “Nothing 
to  wear!  Humph!  Didn’t  I just  give 
you  money  for  some  new  dresses  or  some- 
thing?” 

“Yes,  daddy  dear;  but  I can’t  wear  an 
evening  dress  to  a luncheon,  can  I?” 

“Always  the  same  story.  You  girls 
spend  all  your  money  on  clothes,  then 
have  nothing  to  wear.” 

Barbara  said  to  her  father,  “Won’t 
you  give  us  our  allowances  in  advance? 
You  know  this  is  a very  special  occasion.” 

“Yes,  couldn’t  you  do  that?”  urged 
Marjorie. 


“When  will  I ever  have  time  to  read 
the  paper?”  was  Mr.  Brown’s  only  reply. 
“I  don’t  believe  you  could  keep  still  for 
more  than  a minute.” 

“Keep  still!  I’d  be  willing  to  wager  we 
can  keep  still,”  declared  his  wife. 

“All  right!”  he  said.  “You  want 
money,  I want  peace.  I’ll  give  you  each 
$20  if  you  can  keep  still  until  10  o’clock. 
Remember!  Not  one  word.” 

For  a while  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  rustle  of  Mr.  Brown’s  paper. 
“Eight,  nine,  ten — two  hours!  A long- 
time, but  worth  it,”  said  Marjorie  to 
herself.  “Twenty  dollars,”  thought  Bar- 
bara. “That  with  what’s  left  of  my 
allowance  will  buy  a dress.”  “Always 
talking!  I’ll  show  him,”  said  Mrs.  Brown 
bending  over  her  sewing. 

Mr.  Brown  glanced  over  the  edge  of 
his  paper.  “Hope  they’ll  never  do  it,” 
he  thought. 

The  telephone  rang  sharply.  Mr. 
Brown  scowled,  but  arose,  neverthe- 
less. 

“Some  one  for  you,  Barbara.”  There 
was  no  answer  from  Barbara.  It  was 
about  9.40  when  the  doorbell  rang.  This 
proved  to  be  Francis  Johnson,  a college 
chum.  Mr.  Brown  was  anxious  to  have 
his  family  make  a good  impression  upon 
his  friend,  but  as  he  drew  into  the  hall, 
he  thought  of  the  silent  ones.  He 
brought  his  guest  into  the  room  where  his 
wife  and  daughters  were  and  Mr.  Johnson 
shook  hands  with  them,  but  they  would 
not  speak;  they  only  smiled.  As  the 
clock  struck  10 — a perfect  hubbub! 

“I  thought  ’twas  something  unusual,” 
declared  Mr.  Johnson. 

“Unusual?  Yes!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown 
as  he  drew  forth  his  check  book  to  reward 
the  triumphant  family. 

Linnea  Honeth,  ’28. 
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Procrastination 


He  waited  for  an  inspiration; 

Ho  waited  for  fame  at  his  door; 

Ho  didn’t  know  what  he  would  write, 

So  he  said,  “Just  a few  hours  more.” 

But  then  he  went  out  to  a party, 

He  didn’t  get  home  until  one; 

So  he  said,  “Never  mind  it  to-night, 
Tomorrow  I’ll  get  the  thing  done.” 

But  “tomorrow,”  he  got  up  at  nine, 

Took  the  ear  and  went  for  a swim; 

And  the  poetry  didn’t  get  written, 

When  he  was  in  swimming  with  Jim. 

That  noon  when  he  came  for  his  dinner, 
Said  his  father,  “How’s  the  poetry, 
son?” 

He  didn’t  know  what  he  could  tell  him, 
So  he  said  that  he  hadn’t  begun. 

Of  course  that  caused  quite  a commotion 
And  he  wasn’t  sure  just  what  he  could 
do, 

But  he  said  that  he’d  do  it  that  evening, 
For  the  game  was  at  quarter-past  two. 


But  that  evening  was  Saturday  evening, 
And  the  poetry  couldn’t  he  started, 

On  account  of  a game  of  Five  Hundred 
From  which  he  couldn’t  be  parted. 

Then  came  the  day  of  clmrch-going, 

He  certainly  should  not  stay  away; 

So  he  attended  the  church  Sunday  morn- 
ing, 

Although  poems  aren’t  written  that 
way. 

A friend  came  around  with  his  car 
And  asked  him  to  go  for  a ride, 

So  he  said,  “Now  here  is  my  chance,” 
And  again  pushed  his  poem  aside. 

That  night  he  sure  had  to  labor 
To  get  all  of  his  home  work  done; 

And  he  didn’t  start  in  on  his  poem 
’Till  the  battle  of  studies  he’d  won. 

But  he  was  so  tired  and  so  sleepy, 

That  he  scribbled  away  for  a time; 

And  then  turned  in  until  morning 

With  a poem  not  worth  a “plugged 
dime.” 

Henry  M.  Newman,  ’26. 


A Dream 


I dreamt  one  night  that  I sailed  the 
seas 

In  a gale  on  the  calmest  day, 

The  farmers  were  telling  sea-yarns, 

While  the  sailors  were  pitching  hay. 

A boy  was  singing  gaily 
A song  that  would  make  you  crv;' 

While  the  merriest  man  in  all  the 
town 

Could  only  sit  and  sigh. 


A boy  was  fishing  in  the  brook, 

He  caught  a seahorse  on  his  hook, 

He  brought  it  home  to  his  mother 
Who  didn’t  know  how  to  cook. 

A youngster  was  directing  traffic 
While  the  policeman  was  “kidding  a 
bum.”  • 

The  children  made  out  their  report 
cards 

While  the  teacher  was  chewing  gum. 

Nils  Swebergson,  ’28. 
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When  the  Mallets  Flash 


CAREY  WINSTON,  a forward  on 
the  Shallowbrook  polo  team,  had 
taken  the  ball  from  the  other  players 
and  was  off  down  the  field  and,  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  shots  of  the 
game,  placed  the  ball  between  the  goal 
posts.  “That’s  the  way  polo  should  be 
played,”  said  Andrews,  the  former  cap- 
tain, who  had  been  crippled  for  life  in  a 
fall.  “Winston  is  the  best  polo  player  I 
have  ever  seen,”  said  the  Judge.  “But  I 
don’t  like  mysteries  in  life  and  Winston  is 
quite  mysterious.  But  perhaps  my  years 
on  the  bench  have  made  me  suspicious.” 

It  was  the  tail  end  of  the  polo  season 
and  an  invitation  had  come  from  Eng- 
land challenging  either  Greenwood  or 
Shallowbrook  to  battle  them  for  the 
famousWendoeCup;  and  on  the  following 
Saturday  they  were  to  battle  to  see  who 
would  take  the  trip  across  the  ocean  and 
play  for  the  championship  of  the  world. 

Directly  after  the  practice,  Winston 
had  taken  the  train  to  the  city,  declining 
the  Judge’s  invitation  to  supper.  Reach- 
ing the  city  he  went  immediately  to  the 
Hotel  Metropolis.  After  asking  for  Mr. 
Black,  he  was  shown  to  room  301. 

He  had  no  sooner  gone  upstairs  than 
a man  who  had  been  following  Winston 
all  evening  hired  room  303,  the  next  room 
on  the  same  side.  Opening  the  door  and 
entering,  Winston  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a strange  man  but  one  whom 
he  recognized  as  the  captain  of  the 
Greenwood  Polo  Team.  There  was  no 
delay.  The  captain  got  down  to  busi- 
ness and  told  Winston  why  he  had  asked 
him  to  come  there. 

After  the  captain  had  told  Winston 
that  he  knew  that  he  was  a deserter  from 
the  U.  S.  Army,  he  said,  “Winston,  you 
will  either  'throw’  the  game  tomorrow,  or 
I will  announce  to  the  Judge  that  you  are 


not  what  you  proclaim  to  be.”  Finally 
after  much  argument,  Winston  agreed. 

The  day  of  the  game  dawned,  a beauti- 
ful September  morning.  Winston  took  a 
train  out  to  the  club,  got  into  his  suit 
and  sat  on  the  veranda  waiting  until 
it  was  time  to  play. 

The  game  was  on  and  Greenwood 
scored  a goal  in  the  first  minute  of  the 
play.  There  the  score  stayed  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  game,  when,  riding 
like  a demon,  Winston  made  a goal. 
Two  minutes  to  play  and  a tie  score. 
The  ball  was  among  the  players  in  the 
field  when,  breaking  through  as  fast 
as  his  pony  could  go,  Winston  knocked 
the  ball  through  the  goal  posts  for  the 
winning  point. 

Both  teams  attended  the  banquet 
given  at  Shallowbrook  that  night.  The 
Judge  and  Winston  were  in  a private 
room  alone  and  Winston  made  a con- 
fession. “I  think,  Judge,  that  you  as 
head  of  this  club  should  know  about  my 
character  before  sending  me  with  the 
team  to  England.  I am  a deserter  from 
the  U.  S.  Army,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  I desert;  for  one  night, 
while  I,  the  only  one  who  was  given 
leave  of  absence,  was  out  enjojdng  my- 
self, a large  sum  of  money  was  stolen 
from  a bank  by  a man  wearing  army 
clothes.  I had  been  near  there  and  was 
accused.  Upon  my  word  of  honor, 
Judge,  I did  not  steal  that  money,  but 
I was  sure  to  be  convicted  and,  rather 
than  bring  disgrace  in  that  manner 
upon  my  family,  I deserted.” 

“You  shall  make  the  trip  to  England, 
Winston;  for  I have  known  about  this 
for  several  days  and  also  found  out  that 
the  real  thief  was  found  and  obtained 
for  you  your  honorable  discharge.” 

Arthur  Welch,  ’26. 
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The  Mole 


TO  the  higher  social  class  he  was 
known  as  Jimmie  Benton,  the 
millionaire  clubman,  and  to  the  Under- 
world as  the  “Mole,”  the  most  clever  and 
dignified  crook  in  New  York.  He  never 
left  a finger-print  and  was  heralded  as 
the  best  “second-story”  man  in  the 
annals  of  crime. 

He  had  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
Van  Dyke  diamonds,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Van  Dyke  as  an  anniversary  present  by 
her  husband,  a manufacturer  of  safes. 
He,  the  “Mole,”  as  Jimmie  Benton,  had 
talked  with  Van  Dyke  at  the  exquisite 
Broadway  club.  Van  Dyke  had  told 
him  of  his  fondness  for  jewelry  and  had 
invited  Jimmie  to  his  suburban  home  to 
see  his  treasured  sparklers.  Would  he 
accept  the  invitation?  Yes,  to-night! 
Not  as  Jimmie  Benton— but  as  the 
“Mole.” 

These  thoughts  were  flitting  through 
his  mind  as  he  alighted  from  a surface 
car  a block  away  from  the  Van  Dyke 
mansion.  The  streets  were  deserted, 
except  for  a few  “night  owls”  and  pro- 
fessional men  like  himself.  He  was 
approaching  the  house  and,  turning 
sharply,  he  made  his  way  along  the 
driveway  until  he  came  abreast  of  the 
side  of  the  mansion.  From  there  he 
proceeded  slowly  to  the  window  he  had 
planned  to  enter.  Drawing  himself  up 
to  a level  with  the  window,  he  tried  it. 


It  was  locked!  Quickly  his  hands  went 
to  his  belt,  from  which  he  produced  a 
tool,  a precious  thing,  and  in  a twinkling 
he  was  standing  in  the  room.  Already 
his  flashlight  was  playing  on  a monstrous 
safe  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room. 
Advancing,  he  dropped  to  his  knees  in 
front  of  the  safe  and,  flashing  the  light 
on  the  dial,  reflected  that  it  would  be  a 
half  hour’s  job. 

The  minutes  slipped  by;  Jimmie  Ben- 
ton’s long,  sensitive  hands  could  not 
make  the  door  snap  open.  Was  he, 
Jimmie  Benton,  the  “Mole,”  baffled, 
defeated  for  the  first  time  in  his  career? 
The  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  face. 
Maybe  someone  was  in  the  room,  someone 
who  would  send  him  up.  It  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  “Mole,”  the  chair. 
Ah!  he  knew  now.  Why  had  he  not 
thought  of  it  before?  The  safe  was 
loaded!  No  wonder  the  dial  slipped 
back  and  forth  without  the  door  snapping 
open.  Again  his  hands  went  to  his  belt, 
and  a second  time  he  drew  out  a tool, 
and  in  two  minutes  he  was  placing  the 
much  heralded  Van  Dyke  diamonds  in 
his  pocket.  Then  from  the  same  pocket 
he  drew  forth  an  imitation  mole.  Hold- 
ing it  with  his  handkerchief  he  placed 
it  on  the  safe,  where  on  the  morrow  it 
would  blink  in  plain  sight  of  the  police. 
Then — and  the  “Mole”  was  gone  into 
his  haven,  the  night. 

Carl  Donovan,  ’20. 


It  was  a study  period 
That  came,  before  recess, 

And  my  being  was  faint  from  hunger, 
’Twas  starvation,  I confess. 


I listened  for  the  passing  bell, 

The  minutes  seemed  like  years, 

And  oh;  how  pleasant  was  the  knell 
Of  the  bell  unto  my  ears! 
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I left  the  room  “200” 

Quicker  than  one  could  tell, 

And  made  a dash  for  lunch  counter 
My  ravenous  hunger  to  quell. 


But  when  I reached  the  lunch  room 
Alas!  I was  too  late. 

But  what’s  the  use  to  fuss  and  fume — 
To  go  hungry  was  my  fate. 

Grace  Clapp,  ’26. 


Satisfaction 


If  I can  make  a sick  friend  smile, 

And  see  that  life  is  still  worth  while; 

If  I can  make  his  sick-room  sunny, 

Then  what  care  I for  rich  man’s  money. 


If  I can  help  a friend  in  sorrow, 

And  show  him  there’s  a bright  tomorrow, 

Then  I have  lived  a happy  day 

And  through  my  joy,  made  others  gay. 


And  when  I find  my  life  so  blue, 

And  nothing’s  right  that  I can  do, 

I’m  always  sure  that  these  same  friends 
Will  cheer  me  as  I once  cheered  them. 

Ruth  Hennessey,  ’26. 


Fame  TWneth  the  Mind 


Our  friend  Johnny  was  a runner, 
Quite  a pleasant  chap. 

He  never  used  to  pass  us  by, 
Without  a word  or  slap. 


But  now  he  is  so  different 

And  when  we  chance  to  meet, 
He  coolly  nods  his  head,  and  then, 
Keeps  walking  down  the  street. 


I often  wonder  when  I see 
That  he  is  so  stuck-up, 

If  I should  ever  change  like  that 
If  I’d  won  a silver  cup. 

Arthur  Curtin,  ’28. 
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The  Conference  at  Lacarno 


A present  day  problem  which  the 
leading  countries  are  interested  in 
was  the  subject  of  a conference  which 
has  been  held  at  Lacarno,  Switzerland. 
The  most  important  men  who  took  part 
in  this  conference  were  Austen  Chamber- 
lain,  who  represented  the  British,  Gus- 
tave Stresemann,  the  German  foreign 
minister,  and  Aristide  Briand,  the  French 
delegate.  Belgium  and  Italy  were  also 
represented. 

On  October  fifth  the  formal  sessions 
were  opened  by  Mayor  Rusca  of  Lacarno. 
This  assembly  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  security  pacts  to  guarantee 
the  peace  of  central  Europe.  The  most 
important  of  the  pacts  was  that  of  the 
Rhineland,  which  binds  France  and 
Germany  never  to  fight,  but  to  arbitrate 
their  differences.  The  pacts  between 
Berlin,  Prague  and  Warsaw  should  furnish 
a complete  assurance  against  wars  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  To  stop 
the  wars  which  have  been  going  on 
between  these  two  countries  for  so  many 
centuries  would  be  a great  accomplish- 
ment in  the  history  of  both  countries. 

The  United  States  is  concerned  in  the 
economic  side  of  this  question.  Everyone 
ought  to  understand  why  we  are  inter- 
ested in  this  European  affair  from  the 


following  extract  from  the  Boston  Ei co- 
in a Transcript:  '‘Stresemann,  the  foreign 
minister  of  Germany,  defined  the  con- 
ference’s ultimate  purpose  to  be  the 
reestablishment  of  Europe  and  its  libera- 
tion from  dependence  on  America.” 
Will  other  nations  rise  to  be  equal  to 
America?  The  European  countries  “re- 
spect and  acknowledge  the  United  States, 
but  they  do  not  love  and  admire  us.” 
America  is  leading  the  world  now  and 
Europe  wishes  to  regain  its  former  place 
in  the  world.  The  European  countries 
are  not  uniting  because  they  love  each 
other,  but  are  trying  to  become  at  least 
equal  to  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  advantageous  to  us  because  we 
would  be  able  to  have  more  foreign  trade 
if  these  countries  should  become  richer. 
America  would  also  be  able  to  collect 
some  of  her  debts  from  these  countries 
and  be  able  to  loan  more  money  to 
countries  that  are  in  need  of  financial  aid. 

The  Conference  of  Lacarno  will  take 
a place  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  post- 
war developments  in  the  line  of  inter- 
national agreements.  It  not  only  guar- 
antees peace,  but  also  indicates  a growing 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  nations 
for  the  good  of  all. 

Olga  M.  Zurba,  ’2(5 


My  Life 

I,  John  Delaney,  born  at  Orleans,  north 
of  the  Loire  River,  in  the  Frankish 
Kingdom,  then  under  control  of  King 
Charlemagne,  in  the  manor  of  Lord 
William  Darney,  was  forced  to  become  a 
serf,  through  a thoughtless  act  in  my 
childhood. 


a§  a Serf 

One  day,  while  helping  about  the  lord’s 
gardens,  which  were  about  a mile  from 
the  castle,  I wished  to  play  a joke  on 
the  other  gardeners,  so  I went  to  the 
cattle  pens  a short  distance  away  and 
drove  a herd  of  one  hundred  cattle  out 
to  the  plains.  They  rushed  upon  the 
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gardens  and  trampled  down  the  grain, 
besides  doing  other  damage. 

I was  seized  and  brought  before 
William  Darney,  who  took  me  by  the 
ear  and  shook  me  like  a rat,  then  cast 
me  on  the  floor  and  called  loudly  for  my 
father,  Daniel  Delany,  then  a freeman. 
My  father,  who  was  working  in  his  own 
garden,  hurried  at  once  to  the  lord’s 
court.  He  was  given  a large  fine  which 
he  could  not  pa>  at  the  time,  so  he  had  to 
give  himself  over  to  the  lord  as  a serf. 
This  meant  that  I,  too,  was  a serf  and 
had  to  wear  a heavy  collar  of  lead  with 
the  engraving  on  it  “Serf  of  Lord  William 
Darney.”  Of  course,  I tried  many  ways 
to  get  it  off,  but  without  success. 

As  I was  not  trusted  to  work  in  the 
gardens,  I was  put  to  work  in  the  castle 
yards,  taking  care  of  the  lord’s  horses, 
running  errands,  and  doing  other  jobs 
as  page  and  general  boy. 

This  work  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
study  William  Darney,  whom  I found 
to  be  a cruel,  heartless,  warlike  man, 
very  strong,  and  quick,  who  could  draw 
his  sword  quicker  than  a flash.  He 
found  great  enjoyment  in  teasing  his 
serfs,  and  making  his  servants  do  as  he 
bade  without  waiting  to  question.  This 
I knew  for  a fact  as  a result  of  a personal 
experience.  Darney,  with  his  court  fol- 
lowers, was  going  hunting  and  told  me  to 
hurry  along  with  the  horses.  I paid  no 
heed  to  him,  until  I was  awakened  by  a 
swift  box  on  the  ear  and  sent  sprawling 
in  the  dust.  This  angered  me  so  I told 
Darney  he  was  a bully,  and  for  this  I 
received  a beating  which  I thought  not 
due  me.  At  night  when  I was  sent  home 
I told  all  the  serfs  the  events  of  the  day 
and  this  I continued  to  do  for  several 
years.  The  serfs  always  liked  to  hear 
me  report  these  events,  and  now  I believe 
I was  used  as  a spy. 

For  several  years  I did  my  duties  with- 


out a mistake,  as  I remembered  the  box 
on  the  ear.  During  the  fall  of  the 
seventh  year  I,  with  about  forty  other 
serfs,  was  put  to  work  grinding  wheat, 
a hard  job  as  it  takes  skill  and  muscle. 
Darney  did  not  often  visit  the  mill  as  it 
was  too  dusty  for  his  liking.  This  gave 
us  a chance  to  speak  our  will  and  many 
were  the  curses  thrown  at  our  lord. 
This,  of  course,  encouraged  a spirit  of 
rebellion  which  was  held  in  check  only 
by  my  father’s  words. 

At  last,  the  grinding  was  over  and  the 
men  were  again  working  in  the  fields 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  an  overseer. 
The  spirit  of  rebellion  again  flamed  up 
in  the  heart  of  every  serf.  This  flame 
we  could  not  extinguish,  but  waited  to 
see  if  we  could  gain  outside  aid.  Fate 
was  with  us,  for  one  day  a tall,  gallant 
cavalier,  mounted  on  a black  horse, 
called  for  shelter  at  th«e  castle.  As  I led 
his  horse  to  the  stable  the  cavalier  said, 
“Take  care  of  yourself,  boy;  it  is  bad 
w’eather.”  By  this  I knew  he  was 
thoughtful  of  others. 

At  night,  as  was  my  habit,  I told  my 
father  of  this  stranger  and  his  kind  words. 
At  once  my  father  said,  “If  we  can  gain 
the  confidence  of  this  knight,  I shall  lay 
our  plans  before  him  and  ask  him  to 
support  us.” 

The  cavalier  stayed  a few  days  at  the 
castle,  saw  the  cruel  treatment  of  us 
serfs,  learned  how  our  tyrant  received 
his  lands,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  agreed  to  help  us  overthrow  Darney. 
Plans  were  made  and  all  weapons  that 
could  be  stolen  from  the  castle  were  care- 
fully hidden. 

At  last,  the  day  to  conquer  or  to  sub- 
mit forever  to  our  tyrant  dawned  bright 
and  cheerful.  With  cries  of  “Down 
with  Lord  Darney!  Drive  him  to  his 
death!”  we  rushed  upon  the  castle,  killed 
all  the  noblemen  on  the  first  floor,  ran- 
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sacked  every  loom  on  the  second  floor, 
but  were  unable  to  find  the  object  of 
our  attack.  Our  cavalier  decided  to 
starve  him  out  in  order  to  make  him 
agree  to  our  terms.  Within  three  days 
this  was  accomplished.  By  our  terms 
all  former  serfs  became  freemen,  and 


Darney  and  his  noble  vassals  were  forced 
to  become  vassals  of  our  knight  who  is 
now  head  of  the  manor. 

And  now  work  and  pleasure  go  to- 
gether. 

John  Delaney,  ’28. 


A Letter  From  an  English  Colonist 


My  dear  friend: 

Many  years  ha\e  passed  since  I wrote 
you  — years  full  of  hardship,  sadness, 
loneliness,  and  yet  happiness.  I know 
not  whether  you  have  prospered  or  not, 
but  now  I am  old  and  I must  tell  you 
of  our  life  in  the  colonies. 

Although  England  maintained  her  au- 
thority over  us,  we  were  nearly  self- 
governing,  because  she  was  so  far  away 
and  communication  was  so  slow.  At 
first,  we  were  able  to  come  together  in 
mass  meetings  to  decide  matters  of 
government,  but  the  rapid  increase  in 
population  and  the  spread  of  settlements 
soon  made  that  impossible,  so  representa- 
tives were  elected. 

Due  to  a stern  regulation  in  matters  of 
religion,  our  people  separated  and  formed 
different  denominations.  My  friend  be- 
came an  Episcopalian,  the  American 
word  used  for  the  Church  of  England. 

Educational  activities  have  advanced 
wonderfully.  Ten  years  after  Boston 
was  settled  we  had  not  only  many  schools 
but  also  a college  named  after  John 
Harvard.  All  the  colonies  have  not 
been  so  broad-minded,  however,  and  in 
many  education  has  been  discouraged. 

An  evidence  of  the  development  of 
education  was  seen  in  the  p\iblishing 
of  newspapers  and  in  the  growth  of 
public  and  private  libraries.  Our  litera- 
ture in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  was 
sad  and  mostly  religious.  Increase 


Mather  and  his  son  Cotton,  whom  you 
remember  as  but  a child,  have  both 
become  famous  writers. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  colonies 
there  has  been  a great  deal  of  class  dis- 
tinction. People  are  addressed  and  often 
tolerated  according  to  their  wealth  and 
position.  The  manner  in  which  we  dress 
is  prescribed  to  us,  and  poor  people  have 
often  been  prosecuted  for  wearing  clothes 
thought  to  be  too  elaborate  for  their 
station  in  life. 

Punishment  for  crime  is  severe  but 
not  as  severe  as  that  which  we  had  to 
endure  in  the  old  country.  The  most 
common  penalty  is  flogging  for  minor 
offenses,  and  as  usual  murder  carries 
the  death  penalty. 

How  nice  it  is  to  be  an  employer  in- 
stead of  an  employee!  Once  we  had  our 
own  farms — each  one  working  his  own, 
but  now  we  have  saved  and  are  able  to 
hire  men  to  help.  The  old  form  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  England  has  been  modified 
and  our  apprentices  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  as  well  as  to  learn  their  trade. 

It  was  hard  at  first  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  meager  diet  of  corn,  but 
this  has  been  replaced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  our  European  foods.  One  of 
our  strangest  products  is  tobacco,  which 
perhaps  by  this  time  has  been  intro- 
duced into  England.  Our  work  animals 
are  oxen,  mules  and  horses.  But  I 
must  not  let  you  think  that  agriculture 
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is  our  only  means  of  gaining  a livelihood. 
A great  many  farmers  go  up  the  river 
where  they  spend  the  fall  and  winter  in 
logging.  Others  have  preferred  fishing 
and  along  the  New  England  coast  there 
are  those  who  do  little  else.  Many 
industries  such  as  tanning  and  shoe 
making  are  carried  on  in  the  homes. 
Shipbuilding,  fortunately,  met  with  no 
opposition  from  your  government  and 
thus  has  become  one  of  our  foremost 
industries. 

It  might  seem  that  we  have  few  if 
any  amusements,  but  in  our  games  we 


imitate  our  English  relatives  more  than 
in  other  things.  Horse  racing,  gambling, 
wrestling,  dancing,  and  picnics  are  very 
common  and  our  Dutch  neighbors  have 
introduced  skating  and  sleighing. 

My  dear,  estranged  from  you  as  we 
are,  we  have  suffered  and  we  have  lived 
under  extreme  difficulties  but  we  have 
conquered.  We  have  been  wandering 
in  a maze  but  now  it  has  cleared,  and  far 
away  I can  sec  America  as  great  and 
perhaps  greater  than  Great  Britain. 

Sincerely, 

Frances  Johnston,  ’26. 


A IBritislli  Editorial  in  1767 


MUCH  credit  is  due  our  great  and 
noble  Minister  of  Finance,  Charles 
Townshend.  His  measures,  just  passed 
by  Parliament,  not  only  relieve  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  great  leaders  who,  in  vain, 
have  been  striving  to  find  a solution  to 
the  problem  of  raising  money  from  our 
American  colonies  for  payment  of  our 
war  debt,  but  will,  we  hope,  produce 
law  and  order  in  the  several  colonies 
which  have,  heretofore,  shown  resistance 
to  some  of  our  reasonable  acts. 

So  very  lenient  have  been  our  previous 
methods  of  colonial  taxation,  that  our 
American  colonies  have  had  little  or  no 
cause  to  behave  in  such  a stubborn 
manner  and  to  manifest  such  resist- 
ance. 


Townshend’s  Acts  provide  that  revenue 
cases  be  tried  in  American  courts  without 
a jury,  that  the  commissioners  of  customs 
reside  in  their  various  ports,  and  that 
heavy  duties  be  levied  on  tea,  glass,  lead, 
paper,  and  painters’  goods  which  are 
imported  to  the  colonies.  What  a pity 
that  these  effective  and  necessary'  acts 
were  not  in  effect  long  ago!  Of  what 
great  benefit  will  they  be  to  England  now, 
especially  since  she  is  so  sorely  in  need 
of  funds  for  her  war  debt! 

Let  us  hope  that  these  acts  will  yield 
perhaps  twice  the  revenue  which  their 
author  has  promised,  and  that  they  will 
be  the  means  of  the  suppression  of 
colonial  resistance! 

Barbara  Jordan,  ’26. 


The  Fate  of  Sir  Scott 


A KNIGHT,  mounted  on  a chestnut 
steed,  was  approaching  Strassburg 
castle.  It  was  growing  dark  as  he 
reached  the  drawbridge  and  blew  his 
bugle.  The  drawbridge  was  lowered,  the 
portcullis  raised,  and  the  knight  rode 


into  the  castle  courtyard.  A page  led 
his  horse  to  the  stables  and  took  the 
knight  to  the  armory  to  take  off  his 
armor. 

The  knight  then  went  to  Lord  Freder- 
ick, the  owner  of  the  castle,  and  asked 
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to  become  one  of  his  knights.  When 
asked  as  to  his  past,  he  told  that  he  was 
Sir  Scott,  a once  faithful  knight  of  a 
neighboring  lord,  an  enemy  of  the  Lord 
of  Strassburg  castle.  Sir  Scott  said 
that  he  had  deserted  his  former  lord 
because  of  ill  treatment.  Lord  Frederick 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  this  story 
and  so  Sir  Scott  was  accepted.  After 
the  knight  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
the  lord  invited  him  to  a feast  which 
was  to  be  held  that  evening. 

When  Sir  Scott  came  to  the  hall  he 
found  all  the  knights  assembled  there. 
Extending  down  the  middle  of  the  hall 
was  a long  table  on  which  there  was 
food  and  wine.  Lord  Frederick  sat  down 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the  knights 
took  their  places.  In  a corner  the  min- 
strels played,  while  the  knights  ate  much 
food  and  drank  many  gallons  of  wine 
until  they  fell  into  a drunken  stupor. 

The  next  day  all  the  knights  assembled 
in  the  courtyard  mounted  on  horses  and 
in  full  armor.  They  went  out  into  the 
country  to  pillage  and  rob  bishops’ 
trains  and  peasants.  At  the  end  of  the 


day  they  came  home  with  their  sacks 
full  of  stolen  things.  Then  they  divided 
their  spoils  with  the  lord. 

Sir  Scott  led  this  sort  of  life  for  a 
month.  One  day  the  castle  was  alarmed 
by  a shout  of  warning  from  the  guard  on 
the  wall.  A second  later  he  fell  from 
the  wall  with  an  arrow  in  his  heart.  By 
this  time  the  castle  was  alarmed  and 
knights  came  hurrying  from  the  barracks 
A peasant  army  was  outside  the  walls 
with  thgir  leader,  Otto.  The  castle  had 
been  surprised  and  did  not  make  much 
resistance.  Otto,  with  his  victorious 
followers,  scaled  the  walls  and  made  the 
knights  prisoners.  Most  of  the  knights 
were  hanged,  but  some  had  their  ears  cut 
off  and  eyes  put  out.  These  were  driven 
out  into  the  country  to  beg  their  living. 
Sir  Scott  was  one  of  these  unfortunate 
sinners.  When  he  begged  from  the 
peasants,  they  scorned  him  and  kicked 
him  from  their  doors.  He  at  last  found 
relief  in  death,  and  was  buried  in  the 
forest  by  monks. 

Henning  Johnson,  ’28. 
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In  the  Witch’s  Hut 

IT  happened  one  day  that  I was  very 
unlucky.  At  school  I didn’t  know 
my  lesson;  at  home  every  time  my 
mother  told  me  to  do  something  I 
grumbled;  at  night  I did  not  want  to 
go  to  bed  early,  so  finally  I fell  asleep 
in  a chair. 

It  was  a dark  and  dreary  night  and  1 
found  myself  wandering  through  a deep 
forest.  All  at  once  I thought  I heard 
a noise  which  almost  frightened  me  to 
death.  The  next  minute  I heard  a low 
voice  grumbling  and  a head  was  seen 
through  the  bushes;  I stooped  very  low, 
but  by  misfortune  this  wretched  looking 
thing  saw  the  top  of  my  head.  I heard 
it  say,  “I  have  her  now,  this  naughty 
child  who  disobeys  all  the  time.”  It 
came  towards  me  and  grasped  me  by  the 
arm.  She  must  have  been  a witch,  for 
she  showed  no  mercy  by  dragging  me 
along  after  her. 

We  walked  for  about  an  hour  when  at 
last  we  came  to  a shabby  looking,  dilapi- 
dated house.  In  front  of  the  door  stood 
a dwarf.  My  companion  started  to 
scold  him,  commanding  him  to  get  busy. 
She  brought  me  inside  and  put  me  be- 
neath a pot.  About  half  an  hour  later 
she  took  me  out  and  gave  me  orders. 


She  told  me  if  I saw  any  children  going 
by  I was  supposed  to  catch  them  and 
keep  them  for  her.  She  gave  a terrible 
looking  serpent  charge  of  me.  He  used 
to  hiss  and  wanted  to  bite  me. 

One  day  I was  crying  bitterly  when 
I saw  a fairy  pass  by.  She  told  me  to 
try  to  kill  this  serpent  and  I would  be 
able  to  escape.  I was  supposed  to  fight 
it  with  my  hands,  When  it  came  back 
to  me,  I tried  to  overpower  it,  but  it 
seized  me  with  its  mouth,  and  was  about 
to  swallow  me  when  I woke  up  and  found 
it  to  be  a dream. 

I decided  that  it  pays  to  be  good  in 
the  daytime  and  have  good  dreams  at 
night  instead  of  bad  ones. 

Filumena  Palumbe,  9A. 


A Party  in  the  China  Closet 

AS  the  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck 
twelve  Mr,  Teapot  said,  “Now, 
Madame  Cream  Pitcher,  let’s  have  a 
party.”  “That  will  be  fine,”  she  re- 
sponded, and  it  didn’t  take  long  to  spread 
the  news.  Everyone  in  the  closet  was 
overjoyed.  Mrs.  Sugar  Bowl  said  she 
would  supply  the  sweets  and  Mrs. 
Sandwich  Tray  the  sandwiches. 

They  all  gathered  in  the  remotest 
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corner  where  they  were  least  liable  to 
be  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  house. 
And  they  had  a very  fine  time.  They 
sang,  led  by  Miss  Julie  Teacup,  the  oldest 
of  the  Teacup  family,  and  the  children, 
including  Sally  Saucer,  the  tom  boy, 
and  her  little  brother  and  sister,  had  a 
thrilling  time  swinging  on  the  hooks 
where  the  Teacups  were  stationed  in  the 
daytime.  The  Dinner  Plate  Band  fur- 
nished the  music  while  they  danced. 
Mrs.  Butterfly  Tray,  with  a few  assist- 
ants, served  the  refreshments. 

They  just  scrambled  noiselessly  back 
to  their  places  for  the  day  when  the 
clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  two,  in  time 
to  have  some  sleep  before  morning,  after 
their  delightful  evening. 

Doris  Dexter,  9F. 


The  World  in  Autumn 

The  pine  trees  swayed  and  murmured, 
The  clouds  went  floating  by, 

And  the  lake  as  it  lay  so  peaceful 
Was  the  color  of  the  sky. 

The  birds  they  twittered  softly, 

And  the  leaves  came  drifting  down, 
And  the  little  children  scuffled 

Through  the  leaves  that  lay  on  the 
ground. 

And  the  hills  in  the  far-off  distance 
Seemed  to  fairly  laugh  with  joy, 

While  the  colored  leaves  on  the  swaying 
trees 

Seemed  to  act  like  a frolicking  boy. 

So  we  find  that  the  world  is  simply 
The  people  singing  a song, 

And  Father  Time  and  his  helpers 
Are  what  carry  us  swiftly  along. 

Barbara  Dean,  9F. 


Tfiie  Three  Sisters 

ONG  ago  in  a small  kingdom  lived 
three  beautiful  princesses,  each  so 
bewitching  and  gay  that  it  was  indeed 
hard  to  choose  between  them.  But 
they  had  one  besetting  sin — they  were 
very  vain. 

In  a neighboring  land  lived  a haughty 
prince  who,  wishing  to  marry,  decided 
that  there  could  be  found  none  more 
suited  to  grace  his  proud  estate  than  one 
of  the  neighboring  princesses.  Therefore, 
selecting  a fine  vest  ’broidered  across  in 
gorgeous  gold  stripes,  the  prince  arrayed 
himself  in  great  splendor  and  set  forth 
on  his  quest. 

Now  spring  had  come  and  made  a 
fairy  land  of  the  palace  garden  where 
the  three  sisters  danced  and  swayed 
amitl  the  pretty  flowers,  ever  stopping 
to  gaze  at  their  reflected  loveliness  in 
the  limpid  pool. 

Coming  upon  this  vision,  the  prince 
was  so  enchanted  that  he  lingered  day 
after  day,  becoming  more  and  more  be- 
wildered, for  this  prince  was  very  proud 
and  wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  had 
chosen  the  most  beautiful  princess  of  all. 

Now,  each  sister  was  in  her  heart 
willing  that  the  other  be  selected,  but 
when  the  prince’s  favor  would  sway 
toward  one,  the  other,  jealous  of  her 
charm,  would  preen  herself  above  the 
pool  and  pirouette  about  him,  until  his 
fickle  fancy  would  turn  to  her. 

Each  day  the  prince  would  say  to 
himself,  “Tomorrow  I will  decide,”  but 
tomorrow  never  came;  and  bye  and  bye 
the  summer  waned  and  the  frost  came, 
and  the  prince  departed  for  his  own 
kingdom  before  the  snows  should  come, 
saying,  “I  will  return  in  the  spring.” 

A garden  sprite  hearing  his  words 
said,  “Haughty  creature,  you  will  indeed 
return,  but  you  will  always  depart 
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alone,”  whereupon  she  turned  him  into 
a bumble-bee  and  each  sister  she  changed 
to  a flower,  and  now  each  spring  the 
prince  is  to  be  seen  in  his  fine  gold- 
striped  vest,  flitting  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  three  lovely  flowers  that  nod 
and  sway  above  the  garden  pool. 

Lillian  Beaulieu.  9A. 


A Hallowe’en  Eseape 

MARIE  MURDOCK  sat  before  the 
fire  in  an  enormous  arm-chair 
with  her  feet  tucked  comfortably  under 
her  and  a book  on  her  lap.  Her  mother, 
father  and  sister  had  gone  out  for  the 
evening,  leaving  Marie  alone. 

“I  don’t  see  why  I can’t  take  any 
interest  in  my  book  to-night.  I am  sure 
it  is  a good  one  and  what  I read  of  it 
this  afternoon  I liked  very  much,”  she 
said  to  herself  in  a hushed  voice.  “Brr-r! 
but  I feel  creepy.” 

Slowly,  slowly  the  book  began  to  slip 
from  her  knee,  but  Marie  did  not  notice 
it  until  she  almost  popped  out  of  her 
chair  when  the  book  fell  with  a clatter  to 
the  floor. 

“Why  am  I so  nervous?”  she  asked  of 
everything,  yet  nothing  in  particular. 

The  only  answer  that  she  got  was  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  which  made  ghostly 
but  fantastic  shadows  on  the  wall  be- 
hind her.  Marie  got  up  as  she  heard  the 
’phone  bell  ring  and  ran  to  answer  it, 
glad  that  at  last  here  was  something  to 
divert  her  thoughts  from  wild  things. 
As  she  lifted  the  receher  to  her  ear,  a 
horrible  shriek  seemed  to  come  from 
upstairs.  Marie  cried  out  in  her  terror 
and  ran  out  through  the  front  door. 

There  she  was  greeted  by  a host  of 
ghostly,  floating  creatures  who  sent 
forth  another  shriek.  More  frightened 
than  ever  now,  Marie  ran  first  to  the 


right,  then  to  the  left.  At  last,  she  real- 
ized that  these  unearthly  things  were 
closing  around  her.  Finally  she  was  in 
their  bony  grasp. 

The  next  thing  Marie  knew  she  was 
seated  before  a camp-fire  being  stuffed 
with  marshmallows  nicely  toasted  over 
the  fire.  Her  friends,  for  friends  they 
were,  stared  at  her  in  wonder  as  they 
saw  Marie  double  up  in  her  mirth. 

“Oh,  friends,”  she  gasped  at  last,  “to 
think  that  I should  forget  that  this  is 
Hallowe’en,  the  night  of  the  bogies!” 

Edna  Sunderland,  9D. 


The  Capture  of  a Criminal 

THE  large  western  sun  was  just  peep- 
ing over  the  knoll  of  a hill  when 
five  men  on  horses  came  into  view.  They 
were  dust  covered  and  their  horses  showed 
signs  of  having  travelled  many  weary 
miles.  At  the  foot  of  a hill  they  stopped 
and  dismounted.  One  of  the  men  among 
them  seemed  to  be  the  leader.  He 
ordered  the  other  men  to  build  a fire  and 
cook  some  food.  He  was  a large  man 
with  broad  shoulders.  On  his  leather 
jacket  a silver  star  glistened  as  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  hit  it.  After  they  had 
rested  and  watered  their  horses,  the 
journey  was  again  taken  up.  As  they 
rounded  a small  hill  a shout  went  up. 
There  in  front  of  them,  not  far  away,  a 
lone  horseman  was  riding.  The  men 
spurred  their  horses  into  a wild  gallop. 
At  last  after  three  days  of  hard  trailing 
they  had  come  upon  the  man  they  were 
hunting.  He  was  Jim  Stillman,  a cattle 
thief  and  murderer.  His  horse  was  tired 
and  lame  from  the  great  strain  of  flight. 
Jim  Stillman  looked  back  as  he  heard 
the  shout.  His  horse  broke  into  a fresh 
burst  of  speed.  After  a few  miles  of 
zig-zagging  across  the  plains  his  horse 
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fell.  Stillman  jumped  free  from  his 
horse  and  made  for  cover.  A bullet 
brought  him  down.  Sheriff  Ilowe  re- 
turned to  the  small  town  of  Deny  with 
his  long  hunted  enemy. 

Marjorie  Gifford,  9A. 


Along  time  ago  there  were  a blue 
jay  and  a robin  who  lived  near 
together.  They  were  very  close  friends 
and  both  liked  to  eat  cherries. 

There  were  two  cherry  trees  in  a 
garden  which  the  blue  jay  and  the  robin 
went  to  visit.  All  the  cherries  on  one 
tree  the  blue  jay  could  eat  and  all  the 
cherries  on  the  second  tree  the  robin 
could  eat.  It  happened  one  year  that 
the  cherries  on  the  first  tree  ripened 
before  those  on  the  second  tree.  So 
the  blue  jay  had  eaten  all  of  his  cherries 
before  the  robin  had  started  to  eat  his. 

One  day  the  robin  thought  he  would 
eat  some  cherries.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  garden,  he  saw  the  blue  jay  eating- 
cherries  from  his  tree. 

“Ah,  why  are  you  eating  cherries  from 
my  tree?”  said  the  robin.  “Why,  these 
are  just  as  much  my  cherries  as  they  are 
yours,”  exciaimed  the  blue  jay.  They 
argued  for  some  time.  Then  all  the 
birds  were  assembled  to  decide  the 
punishment  for  the  blue  jayr. 

After  much  chatter  the  blue  jay  w-as 
accused  of  stealing.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  noise  before  the  punishment  was 
decided.  The  old  birds  of  the  forest 
decided  that  the  blue  jay  be  denied  the 
power  of  speech  and  that  the  only  word 
he  might  utter  be  “Thief!”  So  from  that 
day  the  blue  jay  has  always  called, 
“Thief!  Thief!” 

Margaret  Kenefick,  9F. 


There’s  a house  behind  the  hedges, 
A house  not  far  away; 

It’s  where  I go  each  evening 
And  with  the  dishes  play. 

There  are  dishes  on  the  set  tubs, 
There  are  dishes  in  the  sink, 

There  are  dishes  on  the  table, 

So  I just  sit  down  and  think — 

There  are  so  very  many, 

Shall  I ever  get  them  done? 

Instead  of  sitting  thinking 
I’ll  try  to  have  some  fun. 

So  I’ll  have  a game  of  make-believe 
And  this  is  what  I’ll  do, 

I’ll  find  there  are  not  many 
But  just  a very  few. 

The  water  in  the  dish  pan 
Will  be  the  deep  blue  sea, 

The  dishes  will  be  vessels 
And  they  will  sail  to  me. 

I’ll  put  them  in  the  dry  dock 
And  there  I wish  they’d  stay, 

But  I’m  sure  to  find  them  dirty 
When  I come  again  next  day. 

Florence  Johnson,  ’28. 


Along  the  Dark  Corridors 

IT  was  pitch  dark,  and  cries  of  terror 
were  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  hall 
where  the  party  Was  to  be  held.  Jane 
almost  wished  she  had  stayed  at  home. 
She  attempted  to  grasp  her  friend’s  hand, 
but  she  could  not  see  her  in  the  blackness 
of  the  room. 

“Marie,  it  is  our  turn  next  to  go  into 
those  terrible  corridors.  How  I dread  to 
go,  not  knowing  what  will  happen,” 
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whispered  Jane  with  a catch  in  her 
voice. 

Marie  laughed.  “Why,  Jane,  are  you 
afraid  of  Hallowe’en  spooks?  It  looks 
as  if  it  is  going  to  he  wonderful,”  and 
she  gave  Jane  a tight  squeeze. 

A call  from  somewhere  told  the  next 
person  to  come  forward.  Jane  could 
feel  her  heart  jump  an  extra  beat.  Some- 
one put  a hand  on  her  shoulder.  “Come 
with  me,  you  are  next,”  it  said.  Jane 
pulled  Marie,  but  the  voice  cautioned 
them  to  come  one  at  a time.  Jane  won- 
dered why  she  hadn’t  fainted. 

Through  corridor  after  corridor  the 
mysterious  guide  and  Jane  passed.  After 
a while  she  discovered  that  she  was  alone, 
that  the  person  with  the  husky  voice  had 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 
As  Jane  was  attempting  to  run,  five 
forms  dressed  in  white  appeared  and 


danced  around  her.  Jane  looked  at 
them  in  wonder  and  amazement.  These 
vanished,  but  three  forms  dressed  as 
demons  appeared.  They  brought  her 
into  a room  where  witches  were  dancing 
on  brooms  around  a fire.  After  many  of 
these  sights,  she  began  to  feel  quite 
pleased  with  the  spooks.  The  lights 
were  then  Hashed  on  and  many  beautiful 
colors  were  to  be  seen,  which  added  to 
the  appearance  of  the  artistically  deco- 
rated hall. 

The  invited  guests  were  led  into  this 
hall  in  which  many  interesting  games  and 
pranks  were  held.  Music  was  played 
and  after  a good  deal  of  fun,  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

Jane  left  the  hall  with  a smiling  face 
and  assured  Marie  that  she  had  enjoyed 
her  adventures  in  the  dark  corridors. 

Katherine  Thornton.  9-A. 
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La  Septieme  Periode 

Je  pense  quo  la  septieme  periode  est  la 
plus  mauvaise  periode  du  jour.  Tout  le 
monde  a un  grand  faim  ct  no  pout  pas 
1 >i(*n  travailler.  Nous  pensons  a ce  quo 
nous  allons  manger.  Nous  ne  pouvons 
pas  accomplir  beaucoup  do  travail  parce 
que  nous  sommes  tres  fatigues.  Los 
oloves  font  tant  de  bruit  que  1’on  no  peut 
pas- travailler. 

II  me  semblo  qu’il  serait  la  meilleure 
idee  do  ne  pas  avoir  de  septieme  periode. 
Si  nous  ne  l’avions  pas  peut-etre  serious- 
nous  capables  d’accomplir  plus  de  travail 
a la  maison.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas 
travailler  quand  nous  avons  grand ’faim, 
et  si  cette  periode  etait  omiso,  nous 
am  ions  plus  de  temps  pour  travailler 
ohez  nous  ou  dans  line  usine.  Par 
consequent  je  veut  que  la  septieme 
periode  soit  omise. 

Frank  Nyborn,  ’27. 


Une  Promenade 

Eh  bien!  Nous  sommes  arrves  a 
Paris.  C’est  une  ville  tres  interessante. 
Yoyez  ces  bizarres  cafes  et  ces  petites 
boutiques.  Faisons  une  promenade  le 
long  de  cette  avenue.  Comment  s’ap- 
pelle-t-elle?  La  Rue  de  Rivoli?  Voyez 
les  arbres  qui  abritent  le  trottoir  II 
fait  chaud  cependent  excepte  ici.  II  y 
a beaucoup  de  boutiques  ou  les  touristes 
de  l’Amerique  et  des  autres  pays  achetent 
des  choses  telles  que  les  souvenirs,  les 
photographies,  et  les  objets  d’art. 

De  l’autre  cote  de  la  rue  est  le  Jardin 
des  Tuileries  ou  il  y avait  autrefois  un 
palais  royale.  II  fut  incendie  en  1871 
par  les  communistes.  Le  Jarden  est 
tres  beau  et  tres  grand.  II  est  maintenant 
un  pare  public.  Pr£s  de  ce  pare  est 


situe  le  Louvre  qui  etait.  autrefois  un 
palais  royal  mais  qui  est  aujourd’lnii 
un  musde  artistique.  On  y trouve 
beaucoup  d’objets  d’art  tels  (pie  des 
peintures,  des  statues,  de  vieux  vases, 
etc. 

Yoici  Notre  Dame.  Elle  est  ties 
grande  et  une  des  plus  belles  eglises  a 
Paris.  Voila  L’Arc  Le  Triomphe  Pouvez- 
vous  le  voir?  Les  soldats  ainericains 
marcherent  la-dessous  avant  le  retour 
en  Amerique.  11  se  trouve  au  bout  des 
Champs  Elysses.  Qu’est-ce  que  c’est 
que  “les  Champs  Elysses.”  C’est  un 
grand  boulevard. 

Elizabeth  Hibbard,  ’27. 


Une  Jomrnee  a Boston 

Un  jour  l’ete  dernier  je  suis  alle  a 
Boston  avec  mon  oncle.  Nous  avons 
visite  la  “Maison  d’Etat”  et  out  vie  la 
chambre  ou  6taient  assis  les  s£nateurs. 
Apres  ccla  nous  sommes  alles  aux  Jardins 
Publics  ou  nous  avons  vu  beaucoup  de 
fleurs.  Des  ecureuils  et  des  pigeons 
marchaient  par  terre  et  des  gens  leur 
donnaient  a manger.  Ensuite  nous 
sommes  venus  a l’etang  ou  des  petits  se 
baignaient  Sur  les  nombreux  bancs  pres 
de  l’etang  des  gens  etaient  assis. 

Mon  oncle  desirait  acheter  un  chapeau 
et  j’avais  besoin  d’un  mouchoir;  nous 
sommes  alles  done  a la  boutique  en  dehors 
des  Jardins  Publics  ou  mon  oncle  a 
achete  le  chapeau.  Puis  nous  avons 
cherche  un  grand  magazin  on  j’ai  achete 
mes  mouchoirs.  II  etait  tard  ct  nous 
sommes  entres  dans  un  restaurant  ct  y 
ont  mange  notre  diner.  Apres  cela  nous 
avons  quitte  Boston  pour  retourner  chez 
nous. 


Carl  Clem,  ’28. 
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Le  Jardin  des  Tuileries 

L’annee  derniere  quand  j’etais  a Paris 
j’ai  visite  le  Jardin  des  Tuilleries.  J’ai 
loue  un  guide  et  je  suis  parti.  En  mar- 
ehant  le  long  de  la  Rue  do  Rivoli  j’ai 
vu  un  grand  monument. 

“Ce  grand  monument  est  le  Louvre, 
n’est-ce  pas?”  j’ai  demande  a mon 
guide. 

‘‘Mais  oui,”  dit-il,  “nous  passons  par 
ce  petit  guichet  sous  une  partie  du 
Louvre  et  nous  voioi  dans  le  Jardin  des 
Tuileries.” 

“Quelles  jolies  fleurs!”  J’ai  crie  en  re- 
gardant le  Jardin. 

“Tons  les  jardins  de  Paris  sont  magnifi- 
ques,”  dit  le  guide,  “et  comme  le  climat 
est  assez  doux  ils  gardent  leur  beaute 
jusce  qu’en  novembre.” 

“D’ou  vient  le  nom  de  Tuileries?” 
je  lui  ai  demande. 

“Le  mot  lui-meme  veut  (.lire  un  endroit 
ou  l’on  fait  des  tuiles.  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  veuve  du  roi  Henri  II  fit  con- 
struire  ici  un  grand  palais  en  1564. 
Toute  cette  region  etait  alors  hors  de  la 
ville.  Le  palais  garda  le  nom  de  l’endroit, 
dit  il. 

‘‘Mais,  il  n’ya  pas  de  Palais,  main- 
tenant.’ 

“Non,  m’sieur,  apres  la  guerre  de  1870- 
1871  entre  la  France  et  la  Prusse  les 
insurg£s  de  la  commune  le  detruirent.” 

“Quel  dommage!” 

“Oui  apres  la  chute  de  l’empire  sous 
Napoleon  III  il  y avait  une  periode 
presque  d’anarchie  et  les  insurges  de- 
truirent beaucoup  de  monuments.  Le 
Palais  des  Tuileries  a ete  tres  important 
dans  l’histoire  de  France  pendant  plu- 
sieurs  siecles.  Lisez  cette  histoire  et 
vous  verrez  combien  de  choses  y sont 
arrivees  Maintenant  sur  l’emplacement 
du  palais  il  y a ce  beau  jardin.” 

Arthur  Curtin,  ’28. 


L’Hymne  de  Mouagett  de  Lisle 

L’hymne  connu  sous  le  nom  de  ’la 
Marseillaise”  fut  ecrit,  parole  et  musique, 
en  1792  par  Rouget  de  Lisle,  officier  du 
genie  a Strasbourg.  La  musique  et  la 
parole  de  cet  hymne,  d’abord  appeles 
“Chante  de  Guerre  de  l’Armee  du  Rhin” 
en  firent  le  cri  de  ralliement  des  revolu- 
tionnaires  frar.gais  et,  chants  a Paris  par 
un  regiment  de  Marseille  a 1’attaque  sur 
les  Tuileries  prit  desormais  le  nom  de  “la 
Marseillaise”  Depuis  lors,  non  seulement 
les  Frangais  mais  d’autres  peuples  y ont 
trouve  l’expression  de  leurs  penchants 
pour  la  liberte.  Pendent  la  guerre 
derniere  cet  hymne  est  devenu  bien 
familier  aux  Americains  et  les  a en- 
thousiasmes  a un  point  inconnu  jusqu’- 
alors. 

Margaret  Thornton,  ’26. 


Les  Beox  Soeuirs 

L’ainee  des  deux  soeurs  est  entree  dans 
la  chambre.  Elle  est  tres  gracieuse  et 
jolie.  Elle  s’appelle  Helene  Bottome  et 
sa  soeur  s’appelle  Marie.  Helene  porte 
une  robe  noire  parce  que  son  pere  est 
mort.  Elle  est  tres  triste  parce  qu'elle 
aimait  beaucoup  son  pere.  Les  beaux 
yeux  bruns  vous  regardent  tristement,  et 
non  pas  gaiinent  comme  autrefois.  Elle 
a les  cheveux  noirs  et  ses  petites  mains 
portent  un  bouquet  de  fleurs.  Elle  ne 
parle  pas  beaucoup  maintenant.  Sa 
mere  et  son  pere  sont  morts. 

Helene  aime  beaucoup  sa  petite  soeur 
et  elle  est  comme  une  mere  a Marie. 
Celle-ei  aime  Helene  aussi  et  elle  obeit 
toujours  a sa  grande  soeur.  Les  deux 
jeunes  filles  demeurent  dans  une  petite 
maison  dans  un  petit  village  avec  une 
bonne  et  un  petit  chat.  Elies  ont  aussi 
une  vache  et  un  jardin  de  fleurs.  La 
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grande  soeur  aime  les  flours  et  olio  on  a 
beaucoup.  Los  deux  soeurs  demeurent 
t ros  tranquillomont  et  heurousomont. 

Pearl  Gordon,  ’28. 


La  Lengua  Espanola 

Espana  es  la  tiorra  de  las  leyondas  y 
dol  romanticisimo.  Las  oasas  on  espana 
son  orientales  y en  algunos  balcones  so 
vo  hemosas  seiioritas.  Venios  mujeres 
quo  cruzan  la  calle  con  pasito  ligero,  los 
hombres  pasan  gestfculando. 

La  lengua  espanola  es  la  lengua  de  los 
dioses.  Como  prueba  le  refiero  al 
siguiente  consabida  lejenda. 

Los  dioses  se  reunieron  para  hablar  de 
los  asuntos  del  dfa.  Cada  uno  hablo  de 
sus  tareas  y de  su  creacionas.  Uno  de 
olios  habfa  creado  el  agua,  otro  los  peces 
y otro  los  pajeros.  Hercules  habfa  hecho 
las  rocas  y los  arboles  Apolo  la  hierba 
tierna,  Vulcano  habia  hecho  brotar  soles 
de  fuego  y estrellas  titilantes. 

“No  sabe  vd.  lo  que  he  creado,”  ex- 
elamo  un  pequenito  dio,  ‘He  plantado  un 
jardfn  fertilfsimo  a un  extremo  de 
Europa.  Es  un  parafso  terrinal.” 

— “Permfteme,”  dij 6 la  generosa  Juno, 
“que  vo  corone  un  toldo  azul  cfolo  de 
zafir  en  sus  Eden.” 

— “Permfteme  que  pone  todas  clasos  de 
minerales  preciosos  en  su  jardfn,”  suplico 
Mercurio. 

— “Yo  dare  a los  habitantes  de  su 
hermosa  hispana  valientfa  y honor,” 
aseguro  Martes. 

— Sus  mujeres  seran  herofnas,”  dijo 
Minerva. 


— “Y  hermosas,”  afirmo  Venus. 

— “Y  roinanticas,”  anadio  Cupido. 

— “Su  lengua  sera  la  lengua  do  los 
dioses,”  anadio  Jupiter. 

Y desde  aquella  roinota  fecha  cl 
espanol  os  y siempre  sera  la  lengua  de  los 
dioses. 

El  espanol  es  una  lengua  rica,  sonora, 
y facil  de  aprendor  y su  pronunciacion  no 
ofrece  grandes  dificultades.  Es  una 
lengua  llono  de  ritmo  y molodfa  asf  es  la 
verdad  cuando  la  leyenda  dice  quo  os  la 
lengua  de  los  dioses. 

Mary  D’Espinosa,  ’27. 


Buenos  dfas  Maria. 

Buenos  dfas  Jaime. 

?Como  esta  usted? 

— Muy  bien,  gracias.  ?Y  usted? 

Perfectamente,  Muchas  gracias. 

— ?Que  hace  usted  aquf? 

— Estudio.  Estudio  la  deccion  es- 
panola. Es  diffcil.  Es  facil  pronunciar 
y leer  el  espanol,  pero  no  es  facil  escribir 
la  lengua  extranjera. 

— Es  verdad.  Yo  tambien  quiero  leer, 
oscribir  y habia  espanol.  Estudio  mucho 
en  casa  y en  la  escuela. 

— ?Usted  es  muy  aplicado? 

— ?Usted  tambien  es  muy  aplicada? 

— ?Quiere  usted  estudiar  conmfgo? 

— Si,  con  mucho  gusto. 

— Bueno.  Estudiemos  esta  tarde  el 
espanol,  el  ingles  y la  historfa.  Muy 
bien,  como  le  gusta. 

Doris  Hulten,  ’28. 
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FOOTBALL 

Mr.  Murray  started  the  1925  season 
with  three  veterans  and  a few  subs  as  a 
nucleus  from  which  to  build  a team. 
About  seventy  boys  reported  to  the  coach 
and  were  fitted  with  uniforms  at  the 
first  practice.  While  the  majority  of 
these  boys  haven’t  the  weight  or  ex- 
perience necessary  to  make  the  first 
team,  their  coming  out  shows  evidence 
of  their  school  spirit. 

A hard  schedule  has  been  mapped  out 
for  the  team;  eight  games  are  to  be  held 
at  home,  and  two  in  the  opponent’s 
stronghold. 

Walpole  at  Norwood 

The  Norwood  boys  appeared  on  the 
field  in  jerseys  of  a light  baby  blue. 
They  looked  a bit  forlorn  after  having 
been  smeared  with  mud,  but  in  spite  of 
the  mud  baths,  their  light  jerseys  were 
discernible  in  the  fray,  and  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  the 
opposing  team. 

The  game  was  somewhat  sluggish,  as 
were  the  players.  The  points  were 
made  on  straight  line  plunging,  neither 
team  opening  up  very  much.  The  subs 
were  put  in  during  the  last  period  and 
gained  valuable  experience.  Dixon  and 
Cavanaugh  were  the  high  lights  in  our 
play,  getting  the  three  touchdowns. 


Higgins  played  a good  losing  game  for 
Walpole.  The  final  score  was  20  to  0 
in  favor  of  Norwood.  The  fairly  large 
crowd  wended  its  way  home,  well  satis- 
fied with  Norwood’s  first  showing. 

Natick  at  Wellesley 

About  150  Norwood  rooters  went  over 
to  Wellesley,  despite  discouragement  from 
the  weather  man.  The  game  had  been 
transferred  to  Wellesley  because  Natick’s 
field  was  in  poor  condition.  The  grounds 
were  in  comparatively  good  shape  when 
one  considers  the  all-day  downpour. 
Old  Jupiter  Pluvius  seemed  to  frown  on 
Norwood,  however,  and  our  light  backs 
couldn’t  get  started  because  of  the  un- 
certain footing.  The  heavier  Natick 
team  wasn’t  so  badly  handicapped,  be- 
cause they  didn’t  depend  very  much  on 
speed. 

As  a result  of  blocking  one  of  Geary’s 
kicks,  Natick  managed  to  mush  over  the 
last  white  line,  by  line  plunging,  for  six 
points.  Dumas  added  another  point 
with  a nice  goal. 

Natick  had  the  ball  a good  deal  in  the 
first  half,  Norwood  being  on  the  offense 
in  the  third  quarter.  The  periods  were, 
by  the  way,  shortened  to  eight  minutes. 
The  end  of  the  game  was  welcome  to 
Norwood,  for  Natick  had  the  ball  on 
our  ten-yard  line.  Donovan  played  a 
wonderful  game  for  Norwood,  getting 
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tackle  after  tackle.  Jasionis  and  Dixon 
also  played  well,  as  did  Donovan  and 
Dumas  for  Natick.  Norwood  might 
have  had  a better  chance  on  a dry 
day,  but  it  might  have  been  vice-versa 
also.  Next  year  is  the  rubber  game — 
“nuf  sed.” 

Whitman  at  Norwood 

A deadlock  7 to  7 was  the  result  of  the 
hardest  game  played  so  far  this  season — 
that  played  between  Norwood  and  Whit- 
man. The  first  half  was  very  evenly 
played.  Neither  team  scored,  although 
Norwood  had  one  chance  to  score  after 
a fumble  by  Whitman,  but  they  couldn’t 
take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  second  half  the  fireworks  began. 
Shortly  after  the  whistle,  Chiros,  the 
opposing  quarterback,  made  a spectacular 
80-yard  run  for  the  first  score  of  the 
game.  It  looked  bad  for  Norwood.  A 
few  minutes  later  Whitman  fumbled, 
Norwood  recovered,  and  Whitman  re- 
ceived a 15-yard  penalty  for  piling  on — 
not  so  bad.  “Dixie”  took  the  ball  over 
from  the  five-yard  stripe,  and  “Yonie” 
Donovan  kicked  a very  pretty  goal  for 
the  extra  point.  This  is  nearly  the  story 
of  the  whole  game,  for  although  both 
teams  tried  forwards  in  the  last  period, 
further  scores  were  not  forthcoming. 
Cavanaugh,  Massey  and  Dixon  played 
sterling  games  for  Norwood.  Bradshaw 
and  Chiros  starred  for  Whitman. 


Charlestown  at  Norwood 

Charlestown  came  to  Norwood  heralded 
as  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the  Boston 
School  League.  They  appeared  to  be 
that,  and  then  some.  The  19  to  0 score 
in  Norwood’s  favor  does  not  show  the 
fight  the  Bunker  Hill  boys  put  up  before 
giving  ground.  It  was  a hard,  well 
played  game.  Sometimes  the  players 
forgot  themselves  in  the  heat  of  the 
game,  but  this  was  excusable.  Cavanaugh 
scored  first  after  a nice  end  run,  Dixon 
kicking  for  the  point.  Geary  and  Dixon 
bucked  the  line  for  the  other  two  scores 
later  in  the  game.  Dixon,  Cavanaugh 
and  Stone  excelled  for  Norwood.  Cap- 
tain Van  Wart  made  most  of  Charles- 
town’s gains.  Gilfovle  also  played  well. 

The  Dedham  Game 

This  game  resulted  in  Dedham’s  first 
victory  over  Norwood  in  five  years. 
They  played  an  alert,  steady  game,  and 
both  touchdowns  were  the  residt  of  line 
plunging.  Norwood  seemed  to  be  in  a 
slump,  and  didn’t  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  as  Dedham  did.  The 
opening  score  for  Norwood  was  a pretty 
37-yard  end  run  by  Cavanaugh.  This 
proved  to  be  our  final  score  also,  for  al- 
though Norwood  tossed  a good  many 
forwards  in  the  last  quarter,  the  Dedham 
line  could  not  be  crossed.  Carroll  and 
Dolan  featured  for  Dedham,  while  Cava- 
naugh played  well  for  Norwood.  The 
final  score  was  Dedham  13,  Norwood  7. 
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Assemblies 

September  24 — At  this  assembly,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  those  who  had 
been  asked  to  serve  on  the  Arguenot 
Board.  A list  of  these  names  may  be 
found  on  the  first  page  of  our  magazine. 
The  cheer  leaders  for  the  year  were  also 
elected,  Frances  Johnston,  Mary  Ryan 
and  Alice  Kelliher  being  the  three  selected. 

October  1 — At  our  second  assembly 
we  tried  out  a new  song  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Geer.  It  seemed  to  be 
exceptionally  good  and  the  student  body 
sang  it  well. 

October  8 — Our  chorus  work  was 
begun.  Mr.  Grant  spoke  of  the  low 
standard  of  scholarship  prevailing 
throughout  the  school. 

October  15— The  Norwood  High  School 
badges  were  shown  to  us.  Every  Nor- 
wood supporter  should  have  one,  es- 
peciallyr  for  the  Dedham  game.  In 
buying  one  we  are  also  helping  the 
splendid  organization,  the  Quest  Club. 

A patriotic  assembly  was  held  on 


October  twenty -second.  Mr.  Mulvehill, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
representing  the  Elks,  spoke  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  “Old  Ironsides.”  We  were 
all  asked  to  contribute  and  to  help  make 
the  famous  old  ship,  the  “Constitution,” 
once  more  seaworthy.  The  fate  of  this 
frigate  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
children  of  the  United  States.  The 
assembly  closed  with  a salute  to  the 
flag  and  the  singing  of  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner.” 

The  annual  ‘ ‘Arguenot”  Dance  was 
held  on  October  29  in  Everett  Hall.  A 
clever  one-act  play,  “The  Jackdaw,” 
was  given  previous  to  the  dance.  This 
innovation  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  care  to  dance,  and 
was  very  favorably  received  by  the 
audience.  The  “White  Masked  Broad- 
casting Orchestra,”  led  by  Fred  Pender- 
gast,  played  for  dancing.  The  whole 
affair  was  a success,  financially  and 
socially',  and  a great  deal  of  credit  is  due 
those  who  helped  in  making  it  so. 


Senior  Class  Notes 

At  the  first  and  only  meeting  of  the  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  “Senior.” 
Senior  Class  this  term,  Mr.  Grant  spoke  He  seemed  to  be  somewhat  displeased 
about  the  nomination  of  officers  and  also  with  the  record  shown  so  far.  Let’s 
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get  busy,  Seniors,  and  prove  that  we 
are  capable  of  doing  better.  He  an- 
nounced that  our  Senior  Dance  is  to  be 
held  on  January  first  in  the  form  of  a 
New  Year’s  party.  This  year  the  Senior 
Play  is  to  be  held  earlier  in  February  and 
rehearsals  are  to  begin  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

Our  class  has  been  organized  for  the 
coming  year  under  the  following  officers: 
President,  Guy  Massey;  Vice-President, 
Mary  Ryan;  Secretary,  Frances  Johns- 
ton; Treasurers,  Robina  Anderson, 
Joseph  Moore;  Member  of  the  Athletic 
Council,  Harry  Berkland;  Executive 
Committee,  Roy  Holmes,  Evelyn  Keddy, 
Anna  Russell  and  Helen  Massey. 

With  this  list  of  capable  leaders,  it 
looks  as  if  we  should  have  a very  suc- 
cessful year  as  Seniors. 

* * * 

To  My  Fountain  Pen 

Oh,  dear  pen,  please  don’t  desert  me, 

For  my  school  work  I must  do; 

Thus  I need  you  right  beside  me 
While  on  my  lessons,  eyes  I glue. 

If,  fond  pen,  for  ink  you’re  thirsting, 

That  refreshment  will  I find 

Till  you’re  nearly  filled  to  bursting — 

’Cause  you  must  know  I’m  always  kind! 

Faithful  pen,  write  now  and  help  me 
With  this  outline,  hard  and  dry, 

Then  an  essay  and  some  poetry, 

'Til  I’ll  have  finished  bve  and  bye. 

Barbara  Jordan,  ’26. 

* * * 

Miss  Coughlin:  Hershenson,  whose 
your  home  room  teacher? 

Hershenson : 200. 

* * * 

Miss  Elliott:  What  else  was  Czecho- 
slovakia made  of? 

Miss  Rafuse:  Greece. 


Miss  Blake:  What  do  you  do  if  the 
sign  is  positive? 

Cormier:  Drop  the  parenthesis  and  go 
ahead. 

% % 

Miss  Foster  (above  the  din  of  200): 
Please  take  your  seats  away  from  that 
pencil  sharpener. 

* * * 

Notice:  The  first  period  is  going  to 

be  held  up  by  Mr.  Grant. 

* * * 

Renaghan  reciting  on  the  French 
colonies:  Their  only  occupation  when 
they  weren’t  doing  anything  was  in- 
quiring. 

* * * 

Miss  Blake:  Frazier,  go  to  the  board 
and  do  the  first  exercise. 

Frazier:  To-day? 

* * * 

Found  on  Senior  essay:  The  cow  was 
stift-leged. 

* * * 

Oral  composition  about  a fisherman : 
He  also  had  some  hens  to  which  he  was 
attached  very  much,  and  managed  to 
make  ends  meet  between  the  hens  and 
lobsters. 

*l» 

Stevens  claims  that  our  one  claim  to 
distinction  is  that  we’ll  be  the  last  to 
graduate  from  here. 

Miss  Blake:  What’s  the  trouble  with 
line  CD? 

Saitz:  Well,  it  isn’t  straight,  but 

it  isn’t  crooked,  either. 

* * * 

Folan  (in  English):  I couldn’t  find  a 
current  event;  everything  was  too  silly 
to  bring. 

* * * 

Welch:  I don’t  think  they  ought  to 
broadcast  the  “World  Series.”  It  spoils 
the  newspaper  trade. 
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Miss  Elliott:  Where  did  Columbus  go 
on  his  first  voyage? 

Paquette:  He  started  from  Spain  and 

landed  on  the — a — a — Banana  Islands. 

* * * 

Mr.  Smith:  Dixon,  what  law  did  we 
study  yesterday? 

Dixie:  Law  of  Conversation. 

* * * 

Miss  Estes:  Johnson,  why  did  you  use 
a comma  in  that  sentence? 

Johnson:  Well,  I had  to  use  something. 


Miss  Estes:  Give  me  an  example  of  an 
infinitive  phrase  modifying  a noun. 
Paquette:  He  is  a husband-to-be. 

* * * 

Miss  Elliott:  What  nationality  are  the 
people  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States? 
Renaghan : Cement. 

* * * 

Mr.  Geer:  What  is  there  in  the  soil? 
(meaning  hydrogen,  etc.) 

Sophomore:  Dirt. 


Junior  Class  Notes 


Another  year  has  gone  by,  and  no 
longer  are  we  lowly  Sophomores,  for  we 
have  risen  to  the  lofty  place  of  Juniors. 
We  are  prepared  to  enter  with  “wim, 
wigor,  and  witality,”  into  all  school 
activities,  including  the  race  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  Scholarship  Cup. 

Last  year  we  started  our  high  school 
career  with  pep  and  snap,  now  we  intend 
to  continue  our  good  work,  don’t  we, 
Juniors?  Let’s  all  get  in  and  push 
together. 

The  Junior  Class  elections  are  as 
follows:  President,  Francis  L.  Curran; 
Vice-President,  Daniel  Callahan;  Secre- 
tary, Ruth  Davis;  Treasurers,  Edna 
Bateman,  Leonard  Mahoney;  School 
Council,  William  Cavanaugh,  Thomas 
Foley,  Arthur  Hauck,  Ernest  Oakes, 
Daniel  O’Connell;  member  of  Athletic 
Council,  John  Dixon. 

We  congratulate  them,  and  plan  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
our  class’s  reputation. 

* * * 

Miss  Wilson:  Whose  paper  is  this? 

Flaherty:  What’s  the  mark  on  it? 


Mr.  Smith  (explaining  the  barometer) : 
How  can  we  tell  when  the  atmosphere 
changes? 

Mahoney:  It  drops. 

Mr.  Smith:  Drops  where? 

* * * 

Miss  Abbott:  How  long  does  a partner- 
ship last? 

Sykes:  Until  it  breaks  up. 

* * * 

We  wonder  why  Felix  Babel  always 
seems  to  have  such  a bad  cold  as  he  rises 
to  recite  in  English  class. 

* * * 

Miss  Blake:  Flaherty,  did  you  do 
these  examples  by  yourself? 

Flaherty:  Yes,  why? 

Miss  Blake:  H-m-m.  They  were  all 
right. 

Teacher:  What  is  the  syntax  of  that 
word,  James? 

James:  It  mortifies  that  noun.  Ex. 
* * * 

Teacher:  Now,  children,  who  did  the 
wicked  uncle  send  in  for  the  lamp? 

Pupil:  He  sent  a lad  in. 


Ex. 
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Since  the  Sophomores  have  entered 
Norwood  High  School,  they  have  shown 
very  poor  spirit  in  connection  with  their 
scholarship  record.  Mr.  Grant  has 
spoken  to  the  Sophomores  about  this 
spirit,  but  has  as  yet  received  little 
response.  Two  months  have  passed  by 
out  of  the  school  year,  already.  The 
Juniors  and  Seniors  have  got  down  to 
business.  Why  can’t  the  Sophomores? 

Don’t  the  Sophomores  want  to  see 
their  numerals  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
Cup?  With  a better  attitude  toward 
their  studies,  this  class  is  going  to  make 
a new  start,  to  prove  that  it  can  hold  its 
own. 

Although  there  is  to  be  no  class 
organization  until  it  is  earned,  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  be  considering  who  the  officers 
are  to  be. 

* * * 

Teacher:  Who  was  the  King  of  Italy 
in  the  fifth  century? 

Sam:  I have  no  ink. 

* * * 

Miss  Estes:  What  do  we  call  it  when  a 
person  said  there  were  clocks  and  type- 
writers during  the  Middle  Ages? 

Paajamen:  A mistake. 

* * * 

Mr.  Geer  (going  into  a confused  Bi- 
ology class) : Close  the  door  and  use 
your  head. 

* * * 

Miss  Foster:  I’m  going  to  look  at  all 
the  books  to  see  if  anyone  has  written 
the  English  meaning  beside  the  French 
word. 

Sophomore  in  rear:  Give  me  an  eraser, 
quick. 

¥ •fc 

Miss  Wilson:  Name  some  of  the  fish 
common  to  Southern  waters. 

Stanewich:  Palm  trees. 


Class  Notes 

Miss  James  (to  Smelstor):  Did  you 
laugh  during  this  period? 

Smelstor:  No,  I didn’t  even  open  my 
mouth. 

* * * 

Miss  Watson  (to  Sophomore):  Where 
are  your  cents? 

* * * 

He:  In  me  you  see  the  flower  of  man- 
hood. 

She:  Yes,  a blooming  idiot.  Ex. 

* * * 

Sign  in  store  in  South  Norwood: 

Shoes  going  out  of  business. 

* * * 

Miss  Gow  (during  study  period) : 
John,  have  you  finished  everything? 

Hartwell:  Yes,  everything  but  my 
home  work. 

* * * 

Teacher  (to  pupil  who  is  whispering) : 
When  you  finish,  let  me  know. 

Pupil:  I can’t,  it’s  a secret. 

* * * 

What  Would  Happen  If — 

The  Sophomores  stopped  talking? 

The  Juniors  didn’t  speak  to  the 
Seniors? 

The  Seniors  went  out  at  recess  time? 
Mr.  Smith  didn’t  teach  chemistry? 
Catherine  Clancy  knew  vowels  from 
consonants? 

Rose  Bashford  didn’t  know  her  Bi- 
ology? 

Leon  Smelstor  didn’t  buy  from  lunch 
counter? 

Annie  Sansone  couldn’t  typewrite? 

Rooms  eleven  and  twelve  had  desks? 

* * * 

There  is  a young  lady  named  Reed. 
Says  she,  “I’ll  be  a nurse,  yes!  indeed.” 
But  at  the  sight  of  red  paint 
This  young  lady  did  faint. 

She’ll  make  a good  nurse,  yes,  indeed. 
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Alumni  Notes 


Class  of  1925 — 

It  has  been  said  that  Ernie  Molloy, 
’25,  will  soon  be  “broke”  buying  books  at 
Harvard. 

Vincent  Ivenefick,  ’25,  is  sharing  that 
pleasure  with  Ernie,  we  hear. 

Two  other  members  of  the  class  of  ’25 
are  studying  in  Cambridge.  At  Har- 
vard’s sister  college,  Radcliffe,  one  will 
find  Grace  Potter  and  Mary  Wolfe  trying 
to  domesticate  themselves  with  the  en- 
vironment. 

John  Jewett,  ’24,  is  spending  a semester 
at  home  gathering  cash  and  courage  be- 
fore he  returns  to  the  “Wilds  of  Maine.” 

One  of  the  prominent  Freshman  at 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, is  Myrtha  Lindeberg.  She  was 
manager  of  the  Freshman  Dramatics. 
Miss  Lindeberg  was  also  one  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  of  the  class  of 
1929. 

Other  members  of  the  class  of  ’25  are 
attending  various  other  colleges,  while 
some  are  entering  our  state  normal 
schools. 

At  Wheaton,  Elizabeth  Gilliland  is 
satisfying  her  craving  for  further  knowl- 
edge. 

Anna  Higgins  and  Mary  Balboni  are 
giving  vent  to  their  artistic  tempera- 
ments. Nan  is  studying  at  the  George 
Vesper  School  of  Art  and  Mary  is  at 
Practical  Arts  and  Letters,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  Waldheim  is  a student  at 
Norwich  Academy. 

Margaret  Curran  is  at  Notre  Dame. 

Peg  Caverly  is  at  Jackson. 

Mary  Crowley  is  studying  at  Hyannis 
Normal  School. 

Edwin  Cobb,  better  known  as  “Rob- 
bie,” is  studying  at  North  Eastern.  We 
wonder  if  he  is  developing  that  angelic 


trait  which  he  so  pleasingly  displayed 
last  April  1st. 

Jeanette  Roscngren  is  reducing! — No! 
I don’t  mean  she  is  reducing.  (Heavens 
knows  she’s  thin  enough.)  I mean  she  is 
reducing  the  size  of  her  Dad’s  pocket- 
book. 

Dorothy  Flansbury  is  attending  Bridge- 
water  Normal. 

Worcester  Normal  finds  Alice  Pratt 
wandering  about  the  campus,  as  a student. 

All  of  this  honorable  class  is  not  at 
school,  although  they  did  love  “books, 
and  pencils,  and  teachers  (with  cross- 
eyed looks).” 

Barnie  Cronan  is  really  working.  He 
is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  South 
Station.  It  is  rumored  that  he  is  work- 
ing for  his  father.  Poor  Barnie! 

Edith  V.  MacC ready  is  laying  her  line 
behind  a counter  making  some  “poor 
fish”  buy  her  wares. 

Connie  Flower  is  giving  her  services  in 
the  office  department  of  Plimpton’s 
Bindery. 

Doris  Turner  holds  a responsible  posi- 
tion at  the  Holliston  Mills. 

Sylvia  Endresen  draws  her  pay  enve- 
lope at  the  Norwood  Trust  Company. 

Mabel  Newark  is  the  new  Secretary 
for  Mr.  Grant. 

Ruth  MacLean  is  a member  of  the 

office  force  at  Hollingsworth  and  Vose. 

* * * 

1924  and  Others — 

Elizabeth  Zurba,  ’24,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  office  at  the  High  School 
to  the  Superintendent’s  office  in  the 
Beacon  School. 

Margaret  Sheehan,  ’22  and  Margaret 
Callahan,  ’23  are  studying  at  Teachers 
College,  Boston. 

Margeret  Donovan,  ’23  is  teaching  in 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


Comments  on 

“The  Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin” 
— One  of  the  finest  magazines  we  have 
seen.  You  must  have  splendid  coopera- 
tion to  be  able  to  publish  so  much  ex- 
ceptionally good  material. 

“The  Advance” — “The  Arguenot”  has 
a cover  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  Its 
literary  department  is  unusually  large, 
“A  Personal  Essay”  being  among  the 
best  stories.  There  are  a lot  of  jokes, 


and  all  of  them  are  good.  The  cartoons 
are  very  clever. 

“Oracle,”  Manchester,  N.  H. — Our 
only  suggestion  is  the  addition  of 
cuts. 

“Drury  Academe,”  Commencement 
number,  North  Adams,  Mass. — We  con- 
sider your  magazine  one  of  our  best 
exchanges.  It  is  difficult  to  state  which 
department  is  most  interesting. 


Comments  on  Our  Exchanges 


“The  Alpha,”  New  Bedford,  Mass. — 
We  enjoyed  the  highly  original  and 
unique  exchange  column  of  your  May 
number  immensely. 

“The  High  School  Herald,”  Westfield, 
Mass. — A good  paper.  Your  editorials 
are  well  chosen. 

“The  Tripod,”  Roxburv,  Mass. — Your 
stories  though  few  are  well  written. 

“The Huttlestonian,”  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
— Your  departments  are  well  arranged 
and  your  cartoons  most  clever. 

“Ye  Horace  Manuscript,”  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. — Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  your  literary  Department. 
We  certainly  enjoyed  the  variety  of 
stories  and  poems.  Where  are  your  jokes? 

“Dorchester  High  School  Item,”  Junior 
Number— A small  but  clever  magazine. 
Room  notes  are  interesting. 

“The  Tattle  Tale,”  Wareham,  Mass. — 
We  found  your  Editorial  Department  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  the  cross-word  puzzle 
an  interesting  novelty. 

“Gloucester Beacon,”  Gloucester,  Mass. 
— Your  cartoons  and  department  head- 
ings show  decided  cleverness  and  artistic 
talent. 


“Oracle,”  Manchester,  N.  H. — Your 
magazine  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  we  have  received.  Each 
department — literature,  news,  humor — 
shows  much  skill  in  handling. 

“Unquity  Echo,”  Milton,  Mass. — Your 
Commencement  issue  is  very  fine. 

“The  Advance,”  Salem,  Mass. — Your 
literary  section  is  especially  good.  Why 
not  add  a few  more  cuts  to  your  magazine? 

“The  Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin,” 
Lawrence,  Mass. — Clever  cover  design. 
Your  literary  section  could  be  enlarged. 

“The  Herald,”  Holyoke,  Mass. — Your 
jokes  are  few  and  far  between.  Why  not 
arrange  them  in  a Joke  Column? 

“Drury  Academe,”  North  Adams, 
Mass.— Your  magazine  is  very  interesting. 
A few  cartoons  would  add  a great  deal 
to  the  appearance  and  interest  of  the 
magazine. 

“The  Abhis,”  Abington,  Mass. — Your 
magazine  is  the  best  yet.  Your  joke 
department  might  be  enlarged. 

“Academic  Observer,”  Utica,  N.  Y. — 
We  enjoyed  your  “Poets’  Corner”  es- 
pecially. 


JUST  RIGHT  TAILORING  COMPANY 

High  Grade  Custom  Tailors  for  Ladies  and  Gents 


Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Remodelling  of  All  Kinds  of  Garments 


For  Service  Call  0064- W 

CHARLES  KRAVETZ  LEWIS  GOLDSTEIN 


Telephone  Norwood  179  530  Washington  St. 

Norwood  Gas  Company 

“ Always  at  Your  Service ” 


Gas  Appliances  of  All  Kinds 


Reasons  For  Using  Gas: 

1.  Convenience  4.  Cooks  rapidly 

2.  Cleanliness  5.  Cooks  thoroughly 

3.  Dependability  6.  Economical 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night  we  are 
ready  to  serve  you  ? 

Simply  turn  the  gas  valve  and  gas  is  at  your  service. 


DE  ROMA  BROTHERS 

Electrical  Contractors 


Dealers  in  Quality  Electrical  and  Radio  Merchandise 


652  Washington  Street  Telephone  868  Norwood,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Y ■ i Office,  Norwood  146  Office:  46  Broadway 

e ' I Residence,  266- W Residence:  Howard  St. 

MILTON  H.  HOWARD 

ARCHITECT  AND  BUILDER 

NORWOOD  - MASSACHUSETTS 


Norwood  Press 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHINGLE  BOB 

A SPECIALTY 

D.  LANDRY 

714  Washington  Street  - - Norwood. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


* CORRECT  FOOTWEAR  * 

Direct  from  the  Factory  to  the  Wearer 
PRICES  REASONABLE 

BARNSLEY’S  SHOE  SHOP 

709  Washington  Street  - Norwood,  Mass. 


CHUBET’S  MARKET 


Groceries,  Meats  and  Provisions 


Tel.  0389- W 1208  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Chubet  Serves  Norwood  and  East  Walpole  Daily 


PATSV  RIZZO 

MODERN  - SHOE  ■ REPAIRING 

Talbot  Building  Norwood,  Mass. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

FENTON’S  OARAGE 


ALL  KINDS  OF  REPAIRING  and  ELECTRICAL  WORK 


Compliments  of 

IVmslow  Bros.  & Smith  Co. 

NORWOOD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SWITZER’S  PHARMACY 

w e carry  a full  line  of 

FOUNTAIN  PENS  AND  PENCILS 

Talbot  Block  - Norwood 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Studebaker 

Overland 

SALES 

SERVICE 

NEPONSET  MOTORS,  Inc. 

883  Washington  Street 


Tel.  Norwood  0494-M 


Norwood,  Mass. 


“WHERE  QUALITY  REIGNS  SUPREME" 


Norwood  * Monumental  * Works 


Manufacturers  of 


rE0sTfcGGNRAmTEs  HIGH  GRADE  MEMORIALS 


CARVING  AND  LETTERING 
A SPECIALTY 


Telephone  0918 


Opposite  Norwood  Press 


925  Washington  St. 


Norwood,  Mass. 


= NO  HESITATION  = 

In  our  support  of  the  Norwood  High  School  by  the  Norwood  Morris 
Plan  Co.  May  the  “Arguenot”  be  the  publication  we  expect  it  to  be. 


THE  NORWOOD  MORRIS  PLAN  COMPANY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

The  Beaver  Coal  & Grain  Co. 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


James  A.  Hyatt 

Builder  of  the 


New  Senior  High  School 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Tel.  Norwood  1123  Res.  Phone  J.  A.  Hyatt,  Jr.,  0058-J 


NORWOOD  CYLINDER  GRINDING  CO. 

CYLINDER  REGRINDING 

Scored  Cylinders  Filled — Fly  Wheel , Steel  Ring  Gears  Attached — 
Pistons,  Rings  and  Pins  Fitted — 

Machine  Work 

A Cylinder  with  a round,  true,  straight  hole  the  entire  length  is  the  only 

solution 

Rear  522  Washington  St.  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


E.  C.  CLARK 

Miss  Elsie  Kirk 

Maytag  Washing  Machines 
and 

Singer  Sewing  Machines 
and  Phonographs. 

7 Cottage  St. 

Phone  0454-R  Norwood 

Dressmaking  and 

Designing 

Sanborn  Block  Room  21 

Norwood 

Res.:  Tel.  Walpole  256-M 

SWITZER’S 

PHARMACY 

We  carry  a full  line  of 

FOUNTAIN  PENS  AND  PENCILS 

TALBOT  BLOCK 

NORWOOD 

Eat  where  they  have  Good 

Food  and  Music. 

MENDER'S  LUNCH 

654  Washington  St. 

Norwood 

Auto  Renting  and  Taxi  Service 

Compliments  of 

WM.  C.  DONOVAN 

F.  A.  FALES  CO. 

Reo  New 

20  Pass  Cadillac  Suburban 

Motorcoach  Weddings 

Parties  Funerals 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


MRS.  GOTTSCHALK 

CHIROPODIST 

Hair  D ressing,  Face  & Scalp  Treatment 
Marcel  Waving 

Folan  Block  Tel.  Norwood  238-M  Norwood,  Mass. 

H.  E.  RICE  & CO. 

I invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  various  lines  of  goods 
to  be  found  in  our  Store 


Trade  in  Your  Home  Town 
Department  Store 


H.  E.  RICE  & CO. 

ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING 

First  Class  Service  Careful  and  Competent  Drivers 

THOMAS  B.  MULVEHILL 

Limousine  and  Taxi  Service 
Weddings  and  Parties 

Telephone  Connection  NORWOOD  Rear  of  638  Washington  St. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


NORWOOD  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

Where  a Dollar  Does  a Man  Size  Job 


Home  of 

MORSE  MADE  CLOTHES  CARTER  UNDERWEAR 
AND  LAMSON  AND  HUBBARD  HATS 

Sanborn’s  Block  Norwood 

GENE  SULLIVAN,  PROPRIETOR 


Compliments  of 

The  Norwood  Dairy 

L.  F.  BATEMAN,  Prop. 


^OSTO* 

PIANO  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NORWOOD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  New  South  Theatre 

SOUTH  NORWOOD 

Regular  shows  every  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Shows 
start  at  7.30 

When  It  Is  Something  New  In 

TOILET  REQUISITES 

You’ll  Find  It  At 

BROWN’S  PHARMACY 

FOLAN  BLOCK 

Compliments  of 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

NORWOOD  FURNITURE  CO. 


TL/WS  CAP 

Guaranteed 100%  PureJVorsted 


onastale  FLAHERTY’S 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ON  SHOES  OF  QUALITY 

for  Men  and  Young  Men,  not 
forgetting  the  Ladies  and  Misses 

WHEN  BUYING  OVERSHOES  BUY  THE  BEST 
GOODRICH  ZIPPER  FOR  ALL  AGES 

CHAS.  A.  WRAOO  & CO. 

A Good  Place  to  Buy  Good  Shoes 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


THE  ENDICOTT  FARMS,  Inc. 

GUERNSEY  MILK 

180  Sumner  Street 


Here  you  will  find  some  of  the  items  we  try  to  have  on  hand 
lor  our  thrifty  High  School  Friends 

GYM  BLOOMERS  MIDDIES  MIDDY  TIES 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  HOSIERY 
UNDERGARMENTS  SWEATERS  BOYS’  SILK  TIES 

SILK  SCARFS 

and  many  other  useful  items  and  nothing  over  $1.00 


JJ  \ T.  Grant  Company 

696  Washington  Street 
IF  YOU  APPRECIATE 

Quality  * in  $ Flowers 

CALL 

PETER  FISHER  cf  SON 

Norwood  lOQ 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


WINSLOW  GARAGE 

OAKLAND,  STAR  AND  FLINT 

DURANT  SERVICE  STATION 

Compliments  of 

McCartin’s  Shoe  Store 

1014  Washington  St.  Norwood 

Telephone  0976 

Phone  0190 

72  Railroad  Avenue 

EDWARD  B.  PENDERGAST 

ESTABLISHED  1892 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 

R.  G.  Pendergast  C.  J.  Pendergast 


Put  Your  Feet  in  Regan's  Hands ” 


J.  W.  REGAN 

REGAN’S  SHOE  CORNER 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Carl  A.  Anderson 

Compliments  of 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 

Moro’s  Market 

Tailor 

714  Washington  St.  Norwood 

Telephone  0032-R 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


J.  E.  PLIMPTON  COAL  COMPANY 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 


NORWOOD  AUTO  STATION 

INCORPORATED 

AUTHORIZED  AGENTS  FOR 

Cadillac,  Hudson,  Essex,  Nash,  Reo 
and  Reo  Speed  Wagon 


A FULL  LINE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


“The  House  That  Good  Service  Built” 

TEL.  NOR.  0011  AND  0732  BRANCH  DED.  0066 


WALTER  SMITH  & SONS,  Inc. 

MASON  CONTRACTORS 

WE  SELL  EVERYTHING  THAT  MASONS  USE 

We  have  done  the  mason  work  on  several  of  Norwood’s  schoolhouses  and 
are  now  working  on  the  new  Senior  High  School. 

Broadway,  Boot  of  Day  Street 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  ot 

NORWOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


u\ Norwood  Buick  Qompany 


TELEPHONE  0181 


MARSTON’S  EXPRESS 


Norwood,  Walpole,  East  Walpole  and  Boston 


Telephone  Norwood  1101 


3 VERNON  STREET 


NORWOOD 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


James  A.  Hartshorn 

Fresh  Killed  Poultry 

615  Washington  St.,  Norwood 

Telephone  0118 

i 

Compliments  of 

Dr.  T.  J.  Curtin 

Compliments  of 

LEPPER’S  GARAGE 

G.  M.  Lepper,  Inc. 

Compliments  of 

The  Premier  Theatre 

Compliments  of 

Johnson’s  Bakery 

Perlmutter’s 

Official  Agent  for 

BOY  SCOUT  UNIFORMS 

Also  headquarters  for  gym  suits, 
padded  basket  ball  pants,  and 
sneakers. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


McLEOD  & DEAN 

Compliments  of 

Choice  Teas,  Coffees 
and  Spices 

WOLFE  BROS. 

DENTISTS 

HAWKINS  BLOCK 

848  Washington  St.  Norwood 

GOOD  PLUMBING  WITH 
O'JR  NAME  BACKING  IT  — 

IS  LIKE  SILVER.  .[] 

WITH  ROGERS  L— -1 

> STAMP/ 


T.  F.  RILEY 

PLUMBING 

and 

HEATING 

8 VERNON  STREET 


Compliments  of 


Dairy 

Lunch 

FRANK  W.  FAY 

Norwood  Specialty  Shop 

DEALER  IN 

L.  R.  FIREMAN,  Proprietor 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils, 

Glass  and  Auto 

Dry  Goods  and 

Accessories 

Gent' s Furnishings 

Telephone  0936  Nor. 

Washington  St.  Norwood 

502  WASHINGTON  ST.  NORWOOD 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


CALL  FOR  CS  AND  WE’LL  CALL  FOR  TOO 

Jack’s  Taxi  Service 

GARNER’S  PHARMACY 

Phone  Norwood  0038 

REO  TAXI  CAB  SERVICE 

Residence  Phone:  Norwood  0495-M 

J.  J.  McGARRY,  Prop. 

W.  D.  Huntoon 

PLUMBING 

find 

ME  ATIING 

Sheet  iVletfil  Work 

OIL,  BURNERS 

48  Day  St.  Tel.  0982 

Compliments  of 

Grant’s  Market 

John  Pauplis 

CUSTOM  TAILOR 

1148  Washington  St.  South  Norwood 

GENTS’  SUITS  CLEANED 

LADIES’  DRESSES  PLAIN,  PLEATED  AND  FANCY 

Compliments  oj 

I.  T.  Snow 

Compliments  of 

Ellis  Pond  Ice  Co. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Compliments  of 

BALFOUR'S  BAKERY 

The  Norwood  Laundry 

Women’s  and  Children’s 

WET  WASH  FLAT  WORK 

Furnishings 

BLANKETS  AND  RUGS 

All  Work  Guaranteed  Satisfactory 

♦ 

Phone  Nor.  192-R 

ADAMS  COMPANY 

496  Washington  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 

S.  C.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD 

Dry  Goods 

ECONOMY  PUBLIC 

MARKET 

WASHINGTON  ST.,  NORWOOD 

Washington  Street,  Norwood 

PAUL  D.  KOCH 

Compliments  of 

Custom  bailor 

HOLMAN  — CATERER 

Steam  and  Naphtha  Cleaning 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Suits  Cleaned 

Pressed  and  Repaired 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Senior  High 
School  Faculty 


Compliments  of 

“The  Normere” 


Lower  than  the  Rest  Better  than  the  Best 

L.  SHERMAN,  Clothier 

Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
Mens  Suits  Steam  Cleaned  and  Pressed 

$1.50 

WORK  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 
532  Washington  St.  Tel.  0312-J  Norwood,  Mass. 


Compliments  ot 

The  Athletic  Association 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


